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A FIELD OF THE NEW STOOLING WHITE OATS IN WESTERN NEW YORK 


1° ITY-ONE bushels of oats per acre, for an off year, is not a bad yield. That is what W. I. Garlock got 

from the field shown above. It is located in Ontario county, N Y. He says the same field was in potatoes 
in 1902, but before the crop was half matured the vines blighted and died. The piece was plowed about May I 
the following season, and sown broadcast with the new Stooling White oats a week later. They did not come up 
for nearly three weeks, as the ground was very dry. The rains then humped them along. No fertilizers were 


used whatever. This variety has done well with him. The straw is stiff and has not lodged any the three years 


he has grown them. 
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Preliminary Report on 
The loss of winter wheat acreage 
from winter killing, under normal con- 
ditions, would have been divided be- 
tween corn and oats, but the character 
of the season was such that the pro- 
portion which should have gone to oats 


Corn Prospects. 


was not entirely given to that cro). 
As a result, there is an exceedingly 
large inerease in the corn acreage, 


bringing the total area up to the largest 
figure on record, In only two states and 
those the states of least importance, 
North Dakota and California, is the 
acreage reported less than last year. 
The heavy increase in area is in the 
corn belt proper, Iowa leading with 
S%, Indiana showing 4, Kansas 6 
and Nebraska 5. The total acreage as 
cetermined by this preliminary survey, 
which will be tested later when the 
planting is completed, is 94,720,009 
acres as against 91,449,,000 acres last 
year. Planting was not entirely com- 
pleted on June 1, although the bulk of 
the crop went in quite as early as usual. 
The season so far has been unfavor- 
able to the cron, being marked by low 
temperatures and an excess of 
ture over a considerable 
field. Germination has been ned 
carly growth retarded. A great deal 
of complaint is heard of imperfect 
stand, resulting from the use of in- 
ferior seed, but the trouble in this di- 
rection seems less than might have 
heen expected in view of the poor qual- 
ity of last year’s crop. It is too early 
to lay much stress upon reports of con- 
cition, because at the date these reports 
were made, the crop was in all stages 
ef growth, from bare annearance above 


mois- 
part of the 


slow l 


rround, up to first cultivation. 

These facts are quite significant, 
because the first report of the 
season for this crop is usually a high 


This year the average as worked 
out is only 87.3, 2 figure which must be 
taken as indicating an unsatisfactory 
start for the crop. It does not follow, 
however, that the crop is in any serious 
danger because of this low average at 
this date, because in a large measure it 
represents merely the unsatisfactory 
conditions surrounding planting aand 
germination. 
ae 


Slight Iniprovement in Wheat. 


one. 








Weather conditions during May were 
in the main exceedingly favorable for 
growing wheat. Temperatures ruled 
below the average and there was an 
ekbundance of moisture over practically 
the whole belt, furnishing exceptionally 
good conditions for stooling. As a re- 
sult of this favorable meteorological 
situation there has been a somewhat 
marked improvement in the appearance 
of growing wheat in practically all 
sections of the wheat belt. 

The situation is so much better, how- 
ever, than appeared possible a month 
ogo, that an improvement of nearly two 
points is shown in the general average 
cf conditions. The present average is 
‘6.3 against 74.5 on May 1. Improve- 
ment in condition during the month of 
May is rather unusual, and when it is 
reported, it may be taken as an indi- 
cation of a more general improvement 
in vigor and promise than is usually 
shown by the figures themselves. 

The most marked improvement dur- 
ing the month was in Tennessee and 
Kentucky. The gain in the Ohio val- 
lev, as a rule, is only nominal, an1 
while the crop shows some improve- 
ment, the promise is still for a very 
meager yield. In Missouri slight im- 
provement is shown and the same is 
true in Kansas. At the close of the 
month in these states, there is some ap- 
prehension of damage from excess of 
moisture and apprehension is felt as to 
the possibility of wet harvest. 

A careful tabulation of estimates of 
ccrresponcents made by counties, indi- 
cates an acreage practically 4,000,000 


acres smaller then that harvested last . 


The 
largest 


winter killed acreage is 
known for several years 


year, 
the 


OUR SPECIAL 


and in portions of Ohio, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Tennessee and Kentucky the loss 
was sensational, It was due to the fact 
that the crop was seeded very late, op- 
portunity for fall growth was limited, 
There was lack of snow  protec- 
tion during the severe weather of 
the winter over the greater part of the 
belt and an ice sheet on the fields of 
the Ohio valley resulted in permanent 
winterkilling. The total acreage is re- 
ported at 30,319,000 acres, as against 34,- 
372,000 acres harvested last fall. 

It has been currently expected that 
the acreage of spring wheat this year 
would be materially enlarged, partly 
because of the indicated shortage of 
the winter wheat crop and partly be- 
cause there was a larger proportion of 
spring wheat plowing done last fall 
than usual. Complete returns, however, 
indicate that this expectation has not 
been realized and that the total spring 
wheat acreage is practically the same 
as last year, or 20,190,000 acres, against 
20,176,000 harvested in 1903. 

The following statement shows the 
estimated acreage of spring and win- 





ter wheat now standing for harvest 
and the conditions as reported on 
June 1: 
ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF WHEAT, JUNE 
1, 1904. 
Condition 
Winter Acres June 1 
OW VOTE scscccs. 485,000 77 
Pennsylvania ..... 1,519,000 75 
NE  oinpecetierdad an 1,167,000 7 
Arkansas ......... 821,000 88 
Tennessee .eeee. 830,000 82 
West Virginia 356,000 68 
Kentucky 970,000 78 
Ohio ; 1,888,000 58 
Michigan 801,000 52 
Indiana 1,981,000 58 
Illinois véeecee. Dee 79 
Wisconsin ......... 108,000 85 
Minnesota ......... 100,000 85 
MN ci accara-o6-¢-osidiins 70,000 83 
ps rn a 84 
MANGAS ........0.-. 6,746,008 83 
Poe tt ee 1,951,000 81 
California. ......... 2207.0 90 
Oregon siuestexasec ae 96 
Washington .. 363,000 96 
Oklahoma . 1,359,000 64 
Other ... . 8,488,000 80 
Total . .00,319,000 76.3 
Condition 
Spring Acres June 1 
New England 10,000 80 
Michigan 23,000 80 
er eee 114,000 88 
Wisconsin ....... 581,000 96 
Minnesota ,........ 6,029,000 92 
Iowa . sole ariiett 1,083,000 91 
fo ere ee 100,000 86 
WWODTaAsha «16... 1,027,000 89 
North Dakota .. 4,541,000 90 
South Dakota .... 4,033,000 90 
California 88,000 81 
oo ae 690,000 91 
Washington 925,000 95 
ND acceded edseeane 936,000 90 
BOAT ccccnceses +520/190,008 90.9 


The condition of the crop is reported 
reasonably high, although it is below 
the average for a series of years. The 
average is reported at 90.9, as against 
94.7 last year. It is too early to defi- 
nitely forecast the wheat crop in bush- 
els, but as there is always a demand 
for an interpretation of condition fig- 
ures into bushels, it may be safely as- 
sumed that if present conditions are 
maintained, the promise is for a spring 
wheat crop of somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 300,000,000 bushels, and a 
winter wheat crop.of about 370,000,000 
bushels. 
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Powerful Baling Presses—Among 
the agricultural machinery shown at 
the world’s fair in St Louis, no exhibit 
is of greater interest than that made 
by the Dederick agricultural machine 
works of Albany, N Y. The exhibit in- 
cludes presses of all kinds designed for 
baling hay, cotton, shredded fodder, 
straw and the like. Vi-itors at the fair 
should not fail to see this exhibit. 








Buckwheat is a good cleaning crop. 
It grows rapidly and chokes out weeds. 





CROP REPORTS 


A $350 Scholarship 
FREE 


To One Boy or Young Man from Each Congressional 
District, in Oread’s Natural Science Departments 
—Agriculture, Industrial Arts, Commerce 

THE TWO YEARS’ COURSE covers most cf the essential work of four 
years in the average college. Oread methods give better results in half tie 
time and at half the expense. 
COURSE, TWO YEARS, BEGINS SEPT. 7 
An effective training, not only in the knowing (science), but in the doing (art) of 


Agriculture in all its branches, The Indu 
Drainage and Irrigation, Freehand and Me 
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hanical Drawing, 
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Soils and Crops, Shop \ k Metal and Wood, 
Farm Buildings and the Home, Architecture and Construction, 
Marketing and Accounts, Pusiness Training, Commercial Law, 





Experience in Buying and Selling, 
Accounts and Accou! 
Business Meth: ds 


Government, Sociology, Ec« 


Horticulture and Forestry, 
Animal Industry, 
Dairying, Poultry and Bees, 
Veterinary Science and Practice, 
Home life in small groups, instruction in health, diet and nutrition, military 
exercises, development of natural bent, training along line of vecial capacit 
manliness, character, 
Terms for full two-year course, 
One two-year scholarship for cach congressional district 
year. Free scholarships for a few specially meritorious 
application must be made if a scholarship is desired. 
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including everything, $500 per year. 

ly $150 per 
young men, Instant 

Mention this paper. 

















Read the great editorial about the Natural Education at O-re-ad 
in this journal last week 






























Department of Domestic Science, Including Household Economics, 
for Girls and Women 
COURSE, ONE YEAR, BEGINS SEPT. 7 


Emergencies 
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and Pre- 





Cookery Sanitation ‘anning 






Chemistry of Food Physical Training History of Foods serving upon both 
Marketing Elocution Feeding of Infants small and large 
Pedagogy scale 






House Economics 
Practic’1 Housew’k 
Laundry 

Sewing 


Physiology 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Bacteriology 


Guition, Board and Lodging, $500 


The one-year course is so compact, practical, scientific and natural that in 
the least time and at smallest expense it fits women for life or for teaching tl 
domestic sciences. Oread’s young women are already professurs or instructw: 
in the following institutions: 
American University, Harriman, Tenn. 
Brenan College, Gainesville, Ga. 

City Hospital, Wheeling, W Va. 
Emerson Normal, Mobile, Ala. 
Grammar Schools, Asbury Park, N J. 
High School, Lamar, Mo. 

High School, Winona, Minn. 

Kansas Normal, Pittsburg, Kan. 
Mary Institute, St Louis, Mo. 
Michigan Agri Col, Lansing, Mich. 
Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 
Oread, Oread, Md. 







Psycholog . te 

} Sn aro ft. Equestrianism 
doors and Under Physical Culture 
Glass Outdoor Life, etc 









Private School, Greensboro, N C. 
State Industrial Col, Columbus, Miss. 
State Normal, Superior, Wis. 

Straight University, Raleigh, N C. 
Stoddard School, St Louis, Mo, 

St Luke’s Hospital, Richmond, Va. 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 
Western College, Oxford, O. 
Washington College, Limestone, Tenn. 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S C. 
Wellesley College (Housekeeper). 
Young Women’s C A, Des Moines, Ia. 


* Also in the Public Schools at 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 












Niagara Falls, N Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 





Los Angeles, Cal. 
St Louis, Mo. 
Danielsville, Ga. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Greensboro, N C. 
Woonsocket, R I. 


Clinton, Ia, 
THE NATURAL 


EDUCATION AT oO FE EF A D 


The largest and finest equipment of lands (2000 acres), educational buildings, 
dormitories, homes, manor-house, apparatus, horses, thoroughbred cattle (5 
head), sheep, poultry, dogs, bees, swine, drives, forests, lake, cannery, preserv- 
ing factory, gardens, greenhouses, etc, of any private educational establish- 
ment in the world. On the high Piedmont plateau, 18 miles north of Baltimore, 
on Pennsylvania R R, healthful conditions, fine climate. 

Oread’s catalog—the finest ever issued by an educational institution—gives 
full particulars. To intending students or their parents, Oread catalog will be 
sent free; to those slightly interested, the price is 25 cents; to the merely curi- 
ous, the catalog will be sold for $l—it cost close to that figure. 


OREAD, Oread P. O., Baltimore County, Maryland 
President—HENRY D. PERKY Principal—HARRIET A. HIGBEE 
MOTTO—‘WE LEARN TO DO BY DOING” 
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Cutting and Curing Timothy Hay. 
D. B. THOMAS. 


DIVERSITY of opinon exists 
concerning the proper time and 
mode of cutting and curing tim- 
othy hay. Happily the question 
seems to be rapidly clearing up, 
and in the light of science and 
reason, it is quite probable that in the near 
future few if any will wait until the seed and 
foliage of the plant have begun to dry with 
ripeness, as they used to do. 

Hay is only dried grass, or foliage. The 
process of drying neither removes nor adds to 
the nutritive value of tie plant. It is only done 
so that it may be preserved better, and perhaps 
incidentally to make it lighter and easier to 
handle. Perhaps it also loses some of its pal- 
atability.’ Stock used to pasture will eat large 
quantities of hay in preference if allowed the 
opportunity. Likewise those used to hay are 
eager for pasture. 

Naturally the question will resolve itself into 
more than one point for consideration. If dry- 
ing neither adds to its nutrition nor palatability, 
we cannot possibly improve upon nature in that 
direction. Again, whenever we go to the trou- 
ble and expense to mow a fie!d, we want all 
we can consistent!y get in the way of food value 
at that time. There is where many used to 
stumble, and some do yet. I can well remem- 
ber hearing an old cattle feeder say that he 
wanted his hay heavy, and that it weighed 
nuch better if allowed to acquire a stage of 





ripeness, so that the seed would shatter well, 
before it was cut. Thig man sold quantities 
of hay also, but it was noticed that if he did 
want to feed hay that was ripe when cut, he 
always managed when possible to work that 
kind of product off on the neighbors. 

Considerable experience and many experiments 
have convinced me that there is the most nutri- 
tion in grass when stock like it best. Turn 
them into a field, part of which has just drop- 
ped the bloom, and part of which the heads 
are ripe, and you will get their decision pretty 
quick. No trouble for them to say by their 
actions that the greenest is best. Being the 
best grass, it also makes the best hay. It will 
take the largest bulk of this green hay to make 
a ton, I know, but how about its digestibility? 
After the plant gets old it becomes woody, and 
the quality rapidly deteriorates. 

Then there is the advantage to the meadow 
of having enough strength left in the roots of 
the growing plant to send forth new shoots and 
new roots, which will be largely lost If the 
seeding of the old plant is allowed to pump 
the roots perfectly dry. To be sure no seed 
will be left to reseed the meadow, but in these 
cases it don’t need reseeding, for every root left 
will produce two for next year, if there is 
room. 

Knowing, then, that the best time to cut is 
when there is the greatest amount of nutrition 
in the grass, we will suppose the time to have 
arrived. Pretty weather is of course greatly 
to be desired, that is, weather tolerably dry. 
Providing it remains dry, I would somewhat 


rather make hay while the sun does not shine, 


‘despite the old adage. Do not by any means 


wait until after you have cut a day, to get out 
and rustle hands to help put it up. Get them 
beforehand, and get some you can depend upon. 
A little higher price with the latter qualifica- 
tion will pay better than the usual price with- 
out it. 

If the grass is so thick that it will not cure 
sufficiently the first day without it, start the 
tedder as soon as that on top kas begun to cure 
well. Do not cut while much dew is on if it 
is at all thick. Stop the mower about two 
hours by sun, that is, when sun is about two 
hours high. Then it is probable that all can 
be mixed and raked into windrows together to 
be cocked, taken to the barn or stacked as soon 
as the dew is off the following morning. This 
will give a beautiful green product for strictly 
home use. 

About curing hay perfectly dry in hot sun- 
shine. Sometimes it will begin to brown at 
the end of one very hot day, sometimes one and 
a half. This must be guarded against. I do 
not know what chemical changes take place, 
but I do know that badly sunburned hay is 
absolutely worthless for feed. It does not seem 
to burn until it has cured dry, then if not got- 
ten out of the sunshine it turns a dead brown. 

It is not necessary to cure perfectly dry be- 
fore stacking or storing, partial drying, enough 
to “kill” the sap, is the most desirable. When 
mowing away hay of doubtful dryness, do not 
leave large piles, keep it level, or some may 
mold. 























A DESIRABLE STRAWBERRY FOR HOME AND GENERAL USE 


Our illustration above is reproduced from a photograph of a basket of Marshall strawberries grown at the New York state experi- 
“The Marshall is a large, highly colored berry, in quality considerably above the average, 


but not quite so good as William Belt. The plant is more healthy; though it does rust to a certain extent, the plant is very large, stocky, 


ment station at Geneva. W. F. Allen says: 


and often makes very few runners. The Marshall is not generally very productive, except where everything is favorable. 


It is a berry 


that is always desirable on the market, but one that only a few growers care to grow; and I would not recommend it except for the fancy 


growcr under high cultivation.” 
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Developing Profitable Sheep. 


N. E. CHAPMAN, STEELE COUNTY, MINN. 


First prize article in our recent competition for 
best ways of developing a profitable flock of breed- 
ing sheep. 

The profits from a flock of sheep accrue from 
mutton, wool, increased fertility of soil, eradica- 
tion of weed pests, cheap forage, and a mini- 
mum of labor. Mutton and wool are the most 


evident items of profit, and in purchasing a 


foundation for a profitable flock, one must have 
an eye for mutton and wool producers. The 
best sheep for both mutton and wool, in my 
experience, are Shropshires. They make prime 
mutton, are gonerally of large size and grow a 
fleece of fine quality and good weight. They 
are very hardy, prolific and live to a good old 
age. 

Purchase high-grade ewes. They can be 
bought one-third cheaper than pure-bred, reg- 
istered ones. Your grades will produce nearly 
as much per year as pure bloods, if the ram 
is thoroughbred and a good type of the breed. 
Buy good individuals, and take your time. 


TYPE TO CHOOSE. 


Mutton is the principal item of profit here, 
therefore choose individuals of the mutton type. 
A well-developed head, a muscular neck, well 
set on good shoulders, chest deep and wide, 
broad and straight back, thick, firm loins, hind- 
quarters well finished, legs short, well set apart, 
and straight, are wanted. Look for a good 
quality of fleece; good length, dense, elastic to 
the touch, medium fine, oily, and free from 
black fibers. Reject all sheep dark skinned or 
black. Choose those with skin of nice cherry 
color, with face and legs of soft black. For a 
foundation flock buy none over three years old, 
nor lighter than 115 pounds when in fair con- 
dition. 

A good ram is more than half the flock. Here 
I made two mistakes. I borrowed a medium 
ram the first year, and bought a cheap, regis- 
tered one the next. As a result, my flock never 
reached my ideal. Buy a full blood registered 
ram and get one of the best. 

Such a foundation flock will be a profitable 
one. I bought my flock in November and the 
next fall took an account of stock, and calcu- 
lated my profit. I lost two ewes during the 
winter and spring, but the remaining 18 gave 
me 24 lambs. My income from mutton and 
wool was $133, with 20 ewes left as breeders. 
Had I invested $190 in cows or steers, I would 
have had more work, greater cost of feed, and 
less profit. 

HOW TO FEED. 

For spring and early summer have two good 
sheep-tight pastures. Change t*e s eep from 
one to the other every two weeks. One acre of 
good pasture will keep five sheep by this meth- 
od. One pasture may be your hog lot if large 
enough. Do not Jet sheep run with the hogs 
when lambs are expected. Give access to plenty 
of salt at all times, and clear, pure water the 
year around. Sheep need more water than is 
generally given them. 

For late summer and fall feed sow rape with 
all small grain in a field adjoining the pasture, 
and turn the sheep in a couple of weeks after 
‘.arvest, leaving them in an hour each day in 
the afternoon, until they become accustomed to 
the feed. Watch the rape field and when the 
leaves are eaten closely, turn the sheep into the 
other pasture, and give the rape a week to re- 
cover. There is nothing like rape to put fat 
on lambs. For fall feed, and also early spring, 
sow rye. If you have good fences, sow in the 


corn field as you lay your corn by. Plow up 
stubble field, or a part of your rape if necessary, 
It will make splendid, cheap 


and sow to rye. 


FARM AND STOCK 


feed. You can plow it under in the spring and 
add value to the corn field. 

For winter, clover, millet hay and corn fodder 
are the best and cheapest feeds. Make corn 
fodder, either threshed or shredded, or topped, 
your principal feed during winter, using the 
millet hay and clover toward spring. If the 
winter is open and rye pasturage plenty, but 
little care or feed need be given the breeding 
ewes. Feed grain sparingly until a month be- 
fore lambs are expected. Then begin gradually 
feeding agration of one-third corn to two-thirds 
oats until on full feed of one quart each per 
day. This care and feed ought to bring the 
flock to lambing time in good condition. 


GIVE COMFORTABLE QUARTERS. 


Sheep do best when protected from moisture, 
so provide good shelter. They will stand the 
cold, but not dampness. A shed of rough boards 
16x24 feet with feed rack in the middle and 
grain troughs at the sides, will accommodate 
40 or more. Have an additional room 10x16 
feet, and if you live north of 42 degrees and 
have March lambs, have it double boarded and 
filled between with chaff or sawdust. Provide 
windows on the south. Turn the ram with the 
flock not earlier than October 20. This will 
bring the lambs from March 16 on into April, 
when you will have rye and grass as succulent 
feed for the dams. 


When a ewe develops a good-sized udder, put 
her into the lambing pen, and watch closely the 
coming of the lambs. Visit them frequently 
during the day that they may become accus- 
tomed to your presence. You will often make 
$5 by getting up at 2 a m if the weather is 
cold or damp. When a lamb is dry, and suckles 
unaided, you are sure of a sheep. Saving all 
the lambs is where the profit begins. Feed the 
dams well, for two thrifty lambs make a great 
and constant demand for nourishment. Hence 
the need of clover hay, roots, or rye and grass, 
for a full flow of milk. 


The lambs must not be stunted. They will 
never fully recover. Succulent nourishment, 
worms in stomach, ticks, late castration and 
docking, will tend to do this. When a week old 
the lambs can go with the flock if kept dry, and 
a “creep” is provided where they can have ac- 
cess to oats and corn at all times, Castrate the 
bucks and dock all lambs at four weeks, and by 
all means before flies come. Watch closely to 
see that all heal nicely. Keep salt with an 
addition of one-fourth pulverized sulphur before 
them during the spring months. Put tar on the 
noses of all the flock once a week and trim 
their toes if needed. 


Shear sheep in May if weather is warm, and 
dip both old and young in some good prepara- 
tion. Let the lambs run with their dams until 
half grown, or until they wean themselves. The 
two pastures will now be handy. Give the 
lambs good rape pasturage, and you will soon 
have prime mutton. I have sold lambs at all 
ages. If grain is high, there will be the most 
profit selling at six months, or when they will 
weigh from 75 to 90 pounds. If grain is cheap 
and forage plentiful, April or May is a good 
time to sell. 


Black and Red Raspberries—Disease is deci- 
mating both black and red raspberries. Some 
sorts are more resistant than others, and if con- 
ditions do not change, about the only hope we 
have of retaining these fruits is to get resistant 
varieties. Treatment will avail something as it 
is, but more if we had stronger varieties to be- 
gin with. The chances of finding partially re- 
sistant varieties is greater than that of finding 
a satisfactory remedy for such weak sorts as 
we now have.—[Prof W. J. Green, Ohio Experi- 
ment Station. 








A New Treatment for Potato Blight. 


PROF SAMUEL FRASER, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





Both washing soda and lime were recom- 
mended for neutralizing the action of the copper 
sulphate in 1887, and their usage advocated in 
France. The lime-copper sulphate mixture or 
bordeaux has assumed the ascendency in the 
United States to the exclusion of the other mix- 
ture, although numerous experiments in Europe 
have shown the latter to be as valuable. French 
experimenters and others have claimed that 
bordeaux is too slow in its action, and that the 
soda-copper sulphate mixture is quicker. This 
may be true. 

The bordeaux is believed to form insoluble 
copper compounds, while the soda forms soluble 
compounds. The soda mixture does not burn 
the foliage, spreads uniformly over the surface 
of the leaf, does not tend to settle like bordeaux, 
and being a thin solution, there is no tendency 
to clog the nozzle. The Irish department of 
agriculture has tested this matter for over three 
years with nine varieties of potatoes. In every 
case the soda-copper sulphate mixture proved 
the most satisfactory. 


RESULTS OF TESTS WITH NINE VARIETIES. 

2 Yield per acre in bushels 

Mixture 1900 1901 1902 Av’g 
Copper sulphate & lime...312.0 414.6 383.3 370.0 
C s’phate & washing soda.350.5 427.5 397.2 391.7 
WHOURINE ccccccccccecsesscabane 066.8 315.0 308.9 

Bordeaux increased the yield 66 bushels per 
acre, which at 40 cents per bushel would give 
a return of $26.40 per acre, while the soda- 
copper sulphate mixture increased the yield 88.8 
bushels per acre, which at 40 cents per bushel 
would return $35.52 per acre. The Irish bor- 
deaux contained more copper sulphate than is 
usually used here, namely, eight pounds to 50 
gallons water, and the soda mixture was equally 
strong, viz, eight pounds sulphate of copper, ien 
pounds washing soda, and 50 gallons water. 
About 150 gallons, or three barrels of solution, 
were required per acre when the foliage was 
fully developed. It would be advisable to use 
4-5-50 or 6-7%4-50 and reserve the 8-10-50 for 
trial on a small area. 

The soda is dissolved in one barrel just like 
the lime would be, and poured into the copper 
sulphate, or both are emptied together into the 
spraying barrel and well mixed. Washing soda 
is cheap; the common price at the store is 50 
pounds for 85 cents, or 1.7 cents per pound. 
Considering that there would be freedom from 
clogging of nozzles and time saved in this way, 
the slight extra cost over the lime would be 
more than made up. The advisability of using 
this mixture for our conditions has not yet been 
demonstrated, but we hope to make a trial this 
year. Meanwhile it would be worthy of a trial 
on a small area in other places. 
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Cut Orchard Grass This Month—Many like 
to cut in June when in bloom and cure and 
begin feeding at once. It is one of the earliest 
grasses and is often allowed to stand too long. 
It becomes woody very quickly after mowing, 
but this woodiness is largely prevented by cut- 
ting in early bloom. It should not be permitted 
to grow so large as to lodge, nor must it be 
cut too close to the ground, as this may injure 
the roots. The last crop should be off in season 
for a growth to form for a partial protection 
in winter. Sow it early in spring with Ken- 
tucky bluegrass on good, light and fairly high 
soil, and give a fair amount of attention, and 
satisfactory results should follow. 








For Spring Cheese, sufficient rennet should 
be used so that the curd will be ready for cut- 
ting in 15 to 20 minutes, at a temperature of 84 
degrees. 
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Fattening Hogs Rapidly. 
MRS R. M. SMITH, CHENANGO COUNTY, N Y. 

Years ago my husband gave up raising our 
own pork, as he thought we could buy it much 
cheaper. However, we had the hog house re- 
paired, putting on a good shingle roof, and 
siding it up with building paper between the 
outside. We secured a substantial iron trough, 
with two apartments, one for water. 

Let me say right here that good clean water 
was always before them. They drank but little, 
but that little seemed very essential. I thought 
iron troughs much better than wooden ones, for 
they could be kept cleaner and did not require 
scalding as often. A window was placed in 
each side of the building, and after it became 
warm, settled weather in the spring, they were 
left open, so as to have a free circulation of 
air night and day. 

The hogs had pienty of clean oat straw for 
their beds. It was replenished once a week, 
and the pens were thoroughly cleaned. The 
hog house was 16x20 feet, facing the south, 
with an alleyway in front for keeping feed, milk 
and apples. 

Before the pigs arrived the house was white- 
-vasked with a mixture of lime and soft water 
and a teaspoonful of carbolic acid to each pail- 
ful. The mixture was made quite thick, and 
every part of the house was painted, using an 
old broom for the purpose. The house was as 
sweet and clean as could be. 

April 1 I purchased two white pigs, said to be 
thoroughbreds, for $4, placed them in the pen 
and fed them new milk four times a day until 
they were a week old. No account was kept 
of the milk, as we made butter from two cows, 
and had no sale for the skimmilk. 

After the pigs were a week old, a tablespoon- 
ful of warm pudding made of ground oats and 
wheat mixed, salted and thoroughly cooked, was 
given with the milk. This was increased grad- 
ually, until they were given all they could eat, 
four times a day. 

After they were two months old they were 
given a pudding made of corn meal mixed with 
milk, all they would eat. They seemed to grow 
fat very rapidly. The oats and wheat given 
while they were young produced muscle. 

As there was no place for them to run on 
the ground, plenty of green weeds, grass and 
clover were fed every day. All the refuse from 
the vegetables used in the kitchen, and later 
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The 22d annual convention of the American seed trade association will be 


in the fall, all the sweet apples they could eat 
were given, 

A pan of charcoal was always before them, 
and they would eat a little every day. The 
charcoal was se- 
cured by digging 
a hole in the 
ground, building a 
fire of cobs, and 
after it was well 
started half a 
bushel of corn 
cobs was placed 
on it. It was left 
24 hours, and 
when uncovered 
was the finest of 
charcoal. 

October 15 the 
smallest one was 
sold, and the 
larger one was 
kept for our own 
use. It made the 
sweetest and best 
of pork, the best 
I have ever eaten, ; 
Then, too, there Raat 
is great satisfac- 
tion in eating 
sausage, head 








DRAWING SKI 


seeding may be thin and weak looking, 
and some will be pulled with the turnips, but 
I have had fine results the past two seasons 
seeding in this way. I make no effort to store 








MMILK FOR THE RETURN TRIP 


A well-known dairyman and patron of the Fayetteville creamery is John 
Carey of Onondaga county, N Y. Our illustration shows him, together with 





cheese, etc, of his family, at the creamery, drawing skimmilk from the automatic weigher. 
your own mak- Patrons of this creamery, after delivering their milk, receive a check for the 


ing. The feed, in- ®mount of skimmilk due them. 


cluding meal, oats home on the return trip. 


and wheat, cost $21.19. The smaller hog 
weighed 275 pounds, and brought $25. My hus- 
band paid me $30 for the largest one, so you 
see I made quite a snug sum of money, beside 
having my own way about fattening the hogs. 


Turnips as a Crop for Dairy Feed. 


OSCAR R. WIDENER, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y. 





I grow as many field turnips as we get time 
to sow for my cows. They require only a short 
time to grow, are most valuable, while growing, 
and may be sown from July 1 to 25 in our short 
season, correspondingly late in more southern 
locations. I aim to get the manure spread 
every day as made, so as soon as other crops 
are in, I begin plowing some poor, worn out or 
weedy plot where I can spread the manure on 
the furrow. Just before haying begins the plot 
is harrowed 
smooth and fine 
as possible. The 
turnip seed is 
sown broadcast. 
No harrow or 
brush is used to 
cover the seed, 
but if the 
ground is dry 
rolling is a ben- 
efit. 

If I want to re- 
seed the ground, 
grass, clover 
and turnip seed 
are mixed and 
broadcasted as I 
would the 
grasses alone, 
using about % 
pound turnip 
seed per acre, 
On a light soil 
one pound may 
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held at St Louis next week, June 21-23. A splendid program has been pre- be used. If the 
pared and a large attendance is assured. Forest Park university hotel is the tyrnip crop is 


official headquarters. S. F. Willard is president, J. C. McCullough and C. N. 


Page vice-presidents, C. E. Kendel secretary. 


good, the grass 


It is then drawn oft in this manner and taken 


any of the field turnips. My crop lasted later 
than usual last year, and some were frozen into 
the ground so I could hardly pull them. 

These frozen turnips were scattered thinly 
over the feeding fioor at night to thaw for 
morning feeding. They were as sweet and firm 
as though they had never been frozen. The field 
turnips are pulled every day as fed. I pull two 
days’ feeding on Saturday. They are fed a 
heaping bushel basketful, tops and all, to a 
cow in full flow of milk. They are not cut, ds 
the cattle soon learn to bite off mouthfuls. 

The feeder must use judgment. He cannot 
take a cow off short pasture and feed as large 
a ration of turnips as above without bad re- 
sults. She must be worked up gradually, begin- 
ning with less than half as much. Then we 
must watch for choking, although I have never 
had to relieve a choked animal. Field turnips 
may also be sown in standing corn just before 
the last cultivation, but with me this has been 
only partly successful. In 1901, wishing to plow 
a corn field for winter rye, I stopped feeding 
second crop clover to clear the piece of turnips, 
with results greatly in fa-or of turnips as a 
milk producer. I do not guess at this, as I 
weigh each miiking, and know what I did. 





Best Churning Temperature—Probably a ma- 
jority of buttermakers churn at about 60 de- 
grees, but careful tests show that the lower the 
temperature at which cream can be churned 
the better. In many cases it is possible to 
churn at 45. About 50 degrees ought to be the 
standard where very higt. class butter is 
anticipated. Of course, low churning tempera- 
tures require rich cream. Poor, thin cream 
must be churned at a higher temperature. 


Water Content of Butter—A low water con- 
tent may be obtained by lowering the churning 
temperature, washing the butter well with cold 
water and allowing the washings to drain thor- 
oughly, salting the butter, working partially, 
and postponing the second working until the 
butter has become hardened in the refrigerator 
room, preferably until the next morning. 
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When you buy a Drill Ma- 
ehine don’t buy a“ Jigger”’ that 
gives the tools a trifling ‘‘jigger- 
ing” motion—but buy our great 


Clipper 


which gives 
that long, 
swinging, 
pete oy I 
stroke that 
earns the 
money. 
LOOMIS 
MACHINE CO, 
TIFFIN, Ohio. 








pes “The Smaliey” 
Cutters anaBlowers 


The only Cutter and Blower containing safety feed devi 

safety belt pulley and safety balance vs, Soc na Light sowed 

required, ill elevate into any silo. Exceedingly a 

and sold on their merit atlow prices. Al Sliage 

tiers, silos, horse powers, » hay presses. 
HARDER MFC. COMPANY, COBLESKILL, N.Y. 











aes 
Continuous BELT PRESS 
Mounted on balance wheels, saving weight and 
cost of true ~4, Double crank gear—one on each 
@ equalizes strain. Automatic condenser 
combining advantage cf condenser and auto- 
matic pon WG Adapted to any farm horse power 
or engine. Write for our caialogue, It’s free. 
P. Ke DEDERICK’S SONS, 93 Tivoli St., Albany, &.Y. 


OOD CIP. 


— more of it from Sse onal’ 
of apples can only be secured by 


of HYDRA Uli” 
CIDER PRE 


ol in LS apes sane, ES s. 


ower. awarded m 
fod di di me peed tts fair. Catal 
list sent free upon reqoent. 
— Press Mf * S, 
3 Main St. Mt. Gilea Ohio. 


Use the CARMAN STRAWBERRY PICKER 


and get pichert price for your 
fruit. No bruising, no caps 
ulled off. Stems of uniform 
ny Picks one-third faster 
hand,and vines are not 
Invented t by a grower 











injave 
f forty years’ experience and 
thoroughly tested by him and vothers before it was placed on 
the market, Send for Gaselet, or enclose $1.00 and receive 
bine postpaid. Ly = — agents and for largeordera, 
ne AE Gen nag 8 wat order from each age me nehi ISAAC 
Tool Works, 18 Dunham Piace, iyn, N.Y, 


W F LL DRILLING 


Machines 
Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either Looper 
Shallow wellsin any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
yn wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mec caa 
te them easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Yo 


The CUTAWAY HARROW CO, 
mem, CLARK’S REV. 


Dush Plow and Harrow. 

Cuts @ track 5 ft. wide, I 
ft. deep. Connects subsoil 
water. Can plow a newly 
cut —_ stump, bush of 


CLARK'S DBL, ACTION 
AWAY MOVES 18,000 TONS 

OF EARTH IN A DAY. 
Send for Circulars. 


HIGGANUM, CONN.,U.S.A. 


pee? ar*tead 
FOR SPRAYING 


is the best insecticide known for potato bugs and 
all leaf eating insects. It kills quickly, and unlike 
Paris Green, there is absolutely no danger of ° 
ing or scorching the leaves. It adheres to the 
foliage for a long time, thus doing away with re- 
pessee sprayings. It is bi ighly is by 
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by the 
MERRIMAC CHEMICAL “co.. 
76-77 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


——FOR SALE BY— 


Benton, M: & Coe Cleveland, Ohio, Daniel StewartCo., 
Pees ae tg chee, hee Rice 

id ru; oO. wi oO 
*7E. E. Bruce & Co., Owaha, Nex 


osey 





ooo, Mian, .E. oo a, Ned. 

We An hever & Co, Denver, Colo. aS #5 Stari Dros Con 

St. Louis, Mo. Van VI 70.4 Memphis, 

Ace, W re Orleans: Con we one Teen Michasis Gos’Sea 
0. ew s, 

pb Cal. ~ Ask your Greggiet for it, 





HORTICULTURE 


Growing Strawberries Under Shade. 


Shading crops to promote early ripen- 
ing or to improve quality is a practice 
considerably advocated of late. Some 
have reported excellent results in shad- 
ing strawberries, and the crop is one 
which might seem well adapted to the 
practice; since the plants can be shaded 
quite easily, the returns are large from 
small areas, and the prices are much 
influenced by earliness and quality. 

However, two years’ testing by the 
New York agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, in two localities, speaks strongly 
against the practice. Except on two 
varieties, which are known as_ good 
forcing berries, there was very little 
increase in yield, the time of ripening 
was not appreciably influenced, and the 
quality, except as to size, was unfavor- 
ably affected. 

The practice may possibly be of ad- 
vantage where large berries are dee 
manded and paid for by the market; 
but the expense more than counterbal- 
ances any advantage of the shading in 
general field culture. Bulletin No 246 
of the station gives details of the tests, 
which will be sent free to any appli- 
cant. 





How to Prevent Swarming. 


J. E, CRANE, VERMONT, 





For those who wish to take their sure 
plus in liquid form, the care of a yard 
of bees at this time is not very difficult, 
A large amount of empty comb seems 
to discourage swarming, and if the sur- 
plus combs are removed and the honey 
extracted as often as they are filled, 
there is not usually much trouble with 
swarms. With hives used for securing 
comb honey it is apt to be different, 
They must be kept strong in numbers, 
and to secure the best results, in rather 
small brood chambers, which conditions 
seem to favor the swarming impulse, 
and often almost every one will want 
to swarm, How to keep all the colonies 
of a yard strong under these conditions 
is a good deal of a problem with the 
most experienced bee master, And how 
to keep all strong without weakening 
the instinct for honey gathering is a 
still greater problem. A few of the 
methods followed by beekeepers to see 
cure the best results may be mentioned, 

Where one desires to increase his 
stock, no more simple and perhaps no 
more satisfactory method can be em- 
ployed than giving new swarms as they 
issue new hives, provided one can be 
ready to care for them as they issue, 
Of course not as much surplus can be 
secured in this way as where the bees 
are all kept at home at work in store 
ing surplus. But we must not expect 
in this latitude, with our short seasons, 
to get a large increase and a large 
amount of surplus at the same time, 
Where the beekeeper cannot be with his 
bees every day, and where only a mod- 
erate increase is desired, it may be best 
to shake the bees from the combs of 
such as are preparing to swarm, and 
give the brood to weak swarms or nue 
clei that may have been previously 
started, giving to the forced swarms 
old combs or frames of foundation. If 
foundation is given it may be well to 
reduce the brood chamber to hold five or 
six Langstroth frames or give to them 
all the surplus they have already stored, 
The reason for reducing the size*%of the 
brood chamber is to compel the swarm 
to store most of its surplus above in 
sections rather than in brood combs. 

Another very good way is to remove 
the queen from every colony nearly 
ready to swarm, If she is old or of not 
much value, we may destroy her at 
once; but if she is of good age and 
prolific, it may be better to give her a 
comb of nearly mature brood with an 
empty comb and one with some honey 
and thus form the nucleus of a new 
colony. We must be careful to cut all 


mature or nearly mature queen cells 
from the hive from which the queen has 
been removed or one is likely to hatch 
and the colony cast a swarm during 
our absence and go to the woods and 
perhaps take another swarm with them 
that happened to issue at the same 
time. 

Again, in eight days we must go over 
this hive and cut out every queen cell 
they may have started, to be sure that 
no farther swarming can take place. 
In six days more they will have gotten 
over their swarming fever and we may 
introduce a choice virgin queen that we 
have reared in the meantime. A good 
deal of work, isn’t it? Well, perhaps 
so, but it is not altogether play to run 
@ large stock of bees. 
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Production and Use of Grape Juice. 
E. L. KEASEY, 








Of all fruits grown there is none that 
requires less effort to produce than 
grapes. They are at home in almost 
every country on the globe, and no man 
has ever lived who can tell how long a 
grapevine will live, either with or 
without care. 

Well ripened but not overripe fruit 
must be used, and it should be clean 
and sound. If one has a hand cider mill 
and press to use in the work, well and 
good; but in their absence crushing and 
pressing can be done by hand. If light 
colored juice is desired, put the crushed 
grapes in a cleanly washed cloth; and 
when folded in, with an assistant, pro- 
ceed to twist either end, until the great- 
er part of juice is pressed out. 

The juice should then be placed in a 
stone jar and slowly heated to not less 
than 180 nor more than 200 degrees. This 
jar should be set in a dishpan of water 
before heating, in order to prevent the 
scorching of the juice. Hold to the 
above heat about ten minutes, but do 
not allow it to boil. This done, pour 
it into a glass or enameled vessel and 
let it settle for 24 hours; then carefully 
drain the clear juice from the sediment 
and run it through a flannel filter, 


READY FOR BOTILING. 

It is now ready to bottle, but be sure 
that bottles have been thoroughly ster- 
jlized before filling. Common glass fruit 
cans will do. Do not fill quite full, as 
room must be allowed for expansion in 
the second heating. Fit a thin board 
in the bottom of a common wash boiler, 
set filled bottles on this, fill boiler with 
water to nearly the hight of juice in 
bottles and heat again as above, but do 
not allow to boil. Then take the bot- 
tles out and cork or seal immediately. 
It is a good idea to take the further 
precaution of sealing the corks over 
with paraffin or sealing wax to prevent 
the germs of mold entering through the 
cork, 

Should a red juice be desired, crush 
and heat the fruit, then drain instead of 
pressing, and proceed as with the white 
juice. With the white we pressed out 
the juice before heating. 
should now be set away in a cool 
place, and in an upright position; and 
if the work has been properly done this 
unfermented juice will keep for an in- 
definite period. 

USES OF GRAPE JUICE, 

Its uses are indeed many. Until quite 
recently it has been restricted to me- 
dicinal or. sacramental purposes, 
through a lack of knowledge of the 
principles underlying its manufacture. 
The housewife who can make a success 
of her fruit canning can also furnish to 
her family this product of the grape in 
a perfect and fresh state. It has out- 
grown its position as a luxury and is 
now classed as a necessity, both as a 
food and drink, refreshment and nour- 
ishment, all in one. 

It is used in sickness, convalescence, 
and good health; as a preventive, re- 
storative and cure; by the young, those 
in the prime of life, and in old age. It 
is used in the church for sacramental 
purposes, at soda fountains as a tone 


The bottles . 





for drinks; at restaurants, hotels and 
in homes as a food, a beverage, as des- 
sert and in many other way. When 
people once become accustomed to its 
use they rarely give it up. 


An Auspicious Start for Potatoes. 


The 1904 potato crop gives much 
fromise at the outset. Advices to 
American Agriculturist from prominent 
potato districts in middle eastern states 
indicate full to increased acreage with 
few exceptions. The season is late in 
some parts, and generally backward, 
yet the soil condition averages better 
than this time last year, and the out- 
look in nearly all districts is quite 
favorable. 

In Orleans county, N Y, a full acre- 
age is in sight, and the weather has 
been splendid for growth. Farmers are 
just planting late potatoes this month. 
Washington county also bespeaks a fu!| 
acreage, but some sections of St Law- 
rence report a trifle decrease. Long 
Island growers say potatoes are coming 
up nicely; acreage generally in excess 
of last year. The ground was very wet 
during planting time. In Wayne county 
the area devoted to potatoes is said to 
be on a par with 1903. The season is 
late, but promising. In some districts 
of Monroe county planting was re- 
tarded by heavy rains; old potatoes are 
about cleaned up, and seed stock ruled 
very high all the syring. In spite of 
this farmers went into the business 
rather extensively this year, and some 
parts of the county show a heavy en- 
largement in acreage. 

In eastern Pennsylvania the present 
season witnesses a full to larger acre- 
age. This is notably true in Lancaster 
county where the gain is estimated to 
be around 10%. The crop was put in 
with the soil in good condition, and the 
general outlook is most encouraging. 
In Erie county the late crop was not 
Planted until the present week. Acre- 
age is said to be wholly up to the aver- 
age, and conditions favorable owing to 
an abundance of rain. 

Reports from New England indicate 
an ample acreage with increases ia 
some sections. Advices showing reduc 
tions are very few and far between. 
Save in parts of New Hampshire where 
it is said excessive rain rotted a few 
potatoes set out early, all returns are 
greatly encouraging. Old potatoes are 
now winding up for the season, and the 
finish sees a very high plane of prices 
at all markets, leading points showing 
a range of $1 to $1.30 per bushel. The 
foreign movement in old potatoes is 
practically completed and the supply 
of Bermudas is rapidly diminishing. 
The south and middle states are be- 
ginning to send in larger supplies of 
new potatoes. 


Cleaning Up Old Strawberry Beds— 
Run over the field with a mower after 
the berries are picked, then rake and 
remove the weeds and old leaves. After 
this go over the field lightly with a 
stirring plow, cutting out 2-3 of the 
older plants, leaving new rows 10 to 12 
inches wide. If this work is well done 
a fairly desirable new plantation is 
formed.—[William Daviess. 


Farm. and Mill Machinery—The ex- 
hibit of farm and mill machinery at 
the St Louis world’s fair made by the 
A. B. Farquhar Co, Ltd, York, Pa, is 2 
revelation in mechanical improvement. 
Even the last year has seen some re- 
markable advances. This company is 
exhibiting the only mechanical lcg 
turner that can be used in a portable 
mill, The Farquhar company also bulids 
all styles and sizes of engines, and 
makes a specialty of engines for agri- 
cultural work, threshing machines, 
grain drills and many other kinds of 
farm implements. Call and see the 
Farquhar exhibit when at the St Louis 
fair. 


We get many agricultural and hor- 
ticultural papers here, but the old reli- 
able American Agriculturist is the best 
all-round paper that comes to us.—[G. 
T, Howerton, Lee County, Miss. 























Protecting Melons from Insects. 


The time of the appearance of plant 
upon melons varies with the lo- 
lity and the season. They do not 
onfine their attacks to the cucurbs, but 
have a very wide range. This kind 
of louse has been found feeding upon 
o less than 26 varieties of plants, in- 


iding fruits, cotton, strawberry, purs- 


shepherd's purse, peppergrass, 

lock, burdock, dandelion, pigweed, 
intain, chickweed, red clover and oth- 
ers. AS a rule, when melon vines have 
© or more leaves, one can begin to 
wok for the pest. By a little careful ob- 
‘ryation the winged lice will be seen 


n the under side of the leaves, and a 
w days later they will be surrounded 
of young wingless lice. The 
may fly to other plants near by 
i start a new colony. 
fhe young are born alive, and when 
ut a ek old they begin to repro- 
At this time their presence be- 
us to be more noticed by the shrink- 
ind shriveling of the leaves, from 
are sucking the juices 
rough their lance-like beaks. If left 
idisturbed on the vine, the plant soon 
and dies and the lice fly or are 
to their hills. From 
the lice spread, and in a 
iple of weeks they may cover sev- 
After midsummer winged 
found everywhere through- 
As soon as the plants be- 
begins, that is, 
where the plants 
1 better condition. This accounts 
the sudden upon certain 
hes. Very the season the 
the eggs are 
plants, where 
winter and hatch the 
ring. These produce liv- 
become winged 
Thus 


i. colony 


ale 


hich they 


rivels 
ried 


points 


by ants 


se 


dry, migration 


to other fields, 

swoop 
late 
appear 
upon 


in 
and 
various 


\ forms 
osited 
y remain over 
wing sp 
young, which 
1 take flight in the melon fields. 
» history is briefly reviewed. 
REMEDIES SUGGESTED. 

m e fact that the pest has so 
food plants on which 
s eggs for winter, clean cul- 
be urged. Fields should 
from weeds. If the 
iny reason should be kept 
red, a grain or grass crop should 
Too much attention cannot be 
» corners and the roadway. 
feet wide between a 
roadbed and the fence grown up with 

eds would winter enough lice to de- 
all the melons in a ten-acre field 


soon 


ny favorable 
‘posit i 
tion must 
kept clean 


yround tor 


ised, 
id to fer 


space a few 


4 
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roy 
ijoining it. The lice do not make long 
ights, and the more completely a 
tch is isolated from weedy grounds 
ields the better. The lice float rather 
han fly and are carried some distance 
strong winds. An early, sunny and 
ther dry spring is favorable to them. 
if it is cold, rather wet and blustery, 
the chances are that the lice will not 
so destructive. Diligent, careful 
‘arching as soon as the plants are 
started will reveal the points where 
they have gained a foothold. 


As soon as a colony is found, it should 
he destroyed by either plucking the leaf 
ind destroying it by burning or bury- 
spraying it with kerosene emul- 
diluted with water from 12 to 15 


ing, o 
sion, 


times. For this purpose a good spray 
rump with a nozzle for under spray- 
ing should be used. Care should be 
taken that every colony is thoroughly 
drenched. To make kerosene emulsion, 
take one-half pound hard or soft soap, 


one gallon water (rain water if con- 
venient) and two gallons kerosene oil. 
Place the water in a vessel holding four 
or five gallons, add the soap and place 
on the stove until it is all dissolved and 
then bring to the boiling point; remove 
to some suitable place and add the ker- 
osene; pump the mixture in and out of 
the vessel with a good force pump or 
syringe for ten to 12 minutes. 

If the emulsion is well made, it will 
ok like buttermilk, and no oil will 
ome to the surface when water is add- 


1 


ed. Now, for each gallon of this material 
add 12 to 15 gallons water and spray 
as directed. Bisulphide of carbon has 
been used as a successful remedy. It 
is a foul-smelling liquid as clear as 
water, very volatile, the fumes being 
heavier than air. It- should be placed 
in a shallow dish and allowed to remain 
about an hour. The vine must first be 
covered with a tub or other tight ves- 
sel. One dram (about a teaspoonful) 
of the bisulphide for every cubic foot 
of air space inclosed should be used. 
By attention and prompt action on the 
part of the grower, serious injury can 
be averted any ordinary season, These 
same remedies will apply to lice on any 
low-growing plants or vegetables. 





4 Grading and Marketing Fruit. 


An especially interesting and valua- 
ble letter was read at the recent meet- 
ing of the southwestern Iowa horticul- 
tural society by A. F. Collman of Corn- 
ing, on Utilizing grade and waste fruit 
products. MrCollman recommended that 
only the very best grade of apples be 
packed for the market and that culls 
were unprofitable to handle at any 


GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


Where Lime Is of Use. 

GRANT DAVIS, HUNTERDON COUNTY, N J. 
The more I see of the up-to-date use 
of lime, the more I am convinced that 
the farmer who lives within easy reach 
of a lime kiln may consider himself 
fortunate. It is true that it is not to 
be used as plant food, extravagantly, 
merely for the sake of getting a bigger 
crop; but utilized as a help in a better 
system of clover and manure farming, 
it is, in most localities, of the utmost 
value, not only for present gain, but 
for the future upbuilding of the soil. 
We have in the limestone region sur- 
rounding us, a magnesian lime weigh- 
ing 80 pounds per bushel and doubling 
in bulk on slaking with a weight of 
55 pounds. It costs $2 to $2.50 per ton 
at the kilns, The farmer hauls it from 
the kiln or car and puts on a large 
pile, slaking it as it is thrown from 
the wagons with a pail of water to ev- 
ery bushel of stone lime. It is usual- 
ly spread from wagons by shovels, but 
if a manure spreader is used, it can be 
put on better and a smaller amount 
used per acre. As little as 1200 pounds 
per acre, before slaking, can be used 














DUCHESS OF OLDENBURG APPLES 


These 
ular one, 
which has been of real value. 
price. By grading very high and ship- 
ping to Chicago, he was able to secure 
high prices for fancy fruit. Other pack. 
ers who were shipping to western and 
frontier markets found greater profit 
in loading a car which should include a 
large share of all grades, and selling 
it at a lower price per bushel. That fs, 
they would rather select 40 bushels out 
of 50 and sell at a medium price, than 
sell 20 out of 50 at a higher price. 

The question of grading evidently re- 
solved itself to the market. If seeking a 
market where ruling prices are not of 
the best, in shipping to the northwest, 
or to the smaller towns, or to the av- 
erage western trade, a carload of bulk 
apples of ordinary grade can be sold 
more readily than choice barrel fruit 
which must sell much higher to cover 
more careful grading, barrels and extra 
freight by reason of barrels. The packer 
or the orchardist who is shipping to a 
market that is willing to pay a fancy 
price for the very best article, must, of 
course, have a very different standard 
of grading. He must endeavor to 
grade a fancy or strictly No 1 grade 
with a large percentage of No 2, and 
must also make a No 8 grade, suited 
only to cider or the evaporator. No 1 
fruit may be shipped long distances, if 
it can reach a critical market willing to 
pay a fancy price for a superior class 
of fruit. 





Silage is a good feed for sheep with 
lambs, if correctly fed. Ten sheep 


shoul have one bushel per day, and be 
fed hay in the morning and silage at 
night.—[{L. H. K., Broome County, N Y. 





are good specimens of this excellent apple. 
ripening early in September. 


This variety is a pop- 
It is one of the few Russian varieties 


with success when it is spread evenly, 
which cannot be done by shovel. 

From 400 to 500 pounds of the so- 
called prepared lime is recommended 
by agents, and it certainly has a bene- 
ficial effect, even in that small quan- 
tity. It is fine and is put on very even- 
ly with a grain drill or broadcast fer- 
tilizer distributor. Prepared lime is 
merely lime with the core taken out 
and cannot be over 50° better than 
ordinary stone lime. The success that 
it has gained with such small applica- 
tions teaches that farmers may im- 
prove their usual methods of spreading 
lime. 

A good place for applying lime is on 
ground which has been plowed for 
wheat, harrowing it in. If the clover 
which has been seeded in the wheat 
takes well, there is no better place to 
put it than on the clover after the 
wheat has been taken off. We lime for 
clover, the benefit to other crops be- 
ing incidental. The reason it is often 
applied before wheat is that it aids in 
securing a catch of clover. With us 
the effect of lime on clover is little 
short of magical, sweetening the soil 
and making it more congenial to the 
clover bacteria, and also in the way of 
releasing inert potash. 


All will not find equal benefit from 
the use of lime, but it will pay anyone 
to try it, provided it is easy to get. Do 
not depend upon the litmus paper test. 
Some acidity of the soil may not be 
detrimental at times, and neutralizing 
the acidity is not the only effect of 
lime. 
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HAY TEDDERS 


Made with six 
and eight forks, 
for 1 and 2 horses, 
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Pave time and labor in spreading and turning an 
INCREASB THE VALUE OF HAY., shone 


The Belcher & Taylor Rericultural Tool Co, 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, 





ts 
Four Row Potato Sprayer 
Straddles 2rows, spra 


4atatime. Wheels > 
just for different widths. 
Sprays to any fineness and gearing of pump to wheel of 
cart gives any pressure desired. Automatic agitator and 
suction strainer cleaner, It never spoils ous Carne clo; 
instruction and emerge oe wee the ay | fa: 
pire King, Orchard M te for 7 
Field Force Pump ¢ ew 101 Lith "Bt. Elmira, N.Y. 


GINSENG :: 


OZ7/TK GINSENG CO 








Fortunes in thisplant. Easily 

crown. Roots and seeds for sale, 

Room in your garden. Plant in 

Fall, Book let and Magazine, 4. 
, DEPT. J-7, JOPLIN, M0. 









MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest, 
Send for catalogue. 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT F 


216 West Water 8t., 
STRACUSE, B. YT. 


{ TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
t Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Frult Bee Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 


STARK BRO4, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. ¥.; Ets 


CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS 


For Sale—Leading varieties, carefully packed with 
moss in baskets. F. O. B. here. Write for prices, 
Cash with order. Plants ready about June 15, 
WOODLAND FARM, Canastota, Madison Co., N.Y, 


SAN JOSE SCALE 


her INSECTS 


“GOOD’S | 
oo Potash Whale-Oil Soap No. 3 











Endorsed by U.S. Dept. of Agri. and State Experiment 
> eg isa Fe = oes, well as on nsecti- 
Sib. ‘ste per Ibs A 1b. Kena’ ‘tor booklet, 

ks Goon, o Maker, 
9s9-4i- XN. Front Street, Pa 











Sprayer 


with nest mist or 
thigh powersupplicd 
th wheels, no lost motion. Mechanical 
agitator. A new era in rapid pane sprayinzot 

aoge, venopeSioe ame i fruits and vines. Write 
Soany tod ‘ree book of all euayers. 


E.Cc. “wae &Co., 269 State St,, Rochester,N.Y. 


kills Prairie Dogs, 
a F U MA”: ‘oodehucks,Gophers, 
and Grain Insects. 
“The wheels of the 


ods grind slow but 
zomall. ” $So the weevil, but you can 


Fuma Carbon Bisulphide’'r. doing. 


Yan, N. 








spraysé to 6 rows, any =e 
fogs at one Kg Constan 











exceedin 
stop thefealy 
rind with 


SDWARD R. TAYLOR, Penn 


Agus, "MEND-A-RIP" 








GUARANTEE 








See OUR of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 
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‘Don't Put 
Your Money 


Into Separators that can 
not produce the best, the 
thickest cream ¥ SF 9 


All the large creameries of Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, and all the dairy states 
pay one cent per pound more for cream 
that contains from 35 to 60 per cent 
butter fat than they do for cream testing 
less than 3) per cent butter fat. 

The cost of shipping cream testing 40 
per centis only half as much as the cost 
of shipping cream that tests 20 percent, 

Thin cream retains more of the milk 
than rich cream, and as the milk becomes 
sour first the thin cream is the hardest 
to keep sweet, 

By skimming a rich, thick cream, you 
retainall yourskim milk at home, and 
you will findita valuable feed for young 
Btock, 

Many separators on the market cannot 
produce thick cream and are therefore 
unprofitable to buy. 

The U, S. Separator makes thick cream 
and gets all the butter fatout of the milk. 


Holds World’s Record 
for Close Skimming. 


Address Box B, 

































Write for Catalog. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 


Bellows Fails, Vermont. 














Cows will give 15 to 20 per 
MONE | cent more milk if protected 


from the torture of flies with 


CHILD’S SO*-BOS-SO KILFLY. 


Kills flies and all insects; protects horses as well 
ascows, Perfectly harmless to man and beast 
Rapidly applied with Child’s Electric Sprayer. 
80 to 50 cows sprayed in afew minutes. A true 
antiseptic; keeps stables, chicken houses, pig 
pens in a perfectly sanitary condition. 

Ask dealer for Child's 80-BO8-SO or send $1 (speciad 
price) for 1-gal can and Sprayer complete by express, 
CHAS. H. CHILDS & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 

26 LaFayette Street, Utica, N.Y. 








THE 
ANIMAL'S 
+. FRIEND 





. equalinevery 

“s respect. No. 1 was sprayed 

and she continuéd to give 20 qts. milk daily 

through Fly season; No, 2 lost so much milk 

and tlesh were obliged to use Pha rt he Ja 

to keep her alive, half cent's worth of which 

> * Would have made No.2 as profitable as No. 1. 

Shoo-F ly isthe origina! stock protector used by same dairymen 

since 1885 after testing imitations, because it protects cows much 

longer in pasture. It prevents contagious abortion and other dis- 

eases, cures al] sores, scratches, skin diseases, hoof ailments, etc, 

NOLICE in poultry house orany placeit issprayed, Beware of 

imitations that last only afew hours and make sores. Ifyour dealer 

does not keep Shoo-F ly (made in Philadelphia, Pa.,) send = 

for latest Improved Three Tube Mey yl and enough Shoo-Fly 
to protect cows, Cash returned if cows are not protected. 


SHOO-FLY MF’G. CO. 1006 Fairmount Ave., Phila. Pa, 





















oa 
THElof BEE CULTURE. 
The only o on tees, peg ente thee, 
jetiens, Ere pas oft ect fully treated 

of our semi. agasi fl 
in Bee Oulture, free if you mention this paper. 
THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, 0. 















THE POULTRY YARD 


Guineas on the Farm. 
ELBERT WHEELER, ILLINOIS. 

The guinea hen, both as a useful and 
ornamental bird, should have a place 
on every farm. The only objection usu- 
ally made against them is on account 
of their noisy outcries. One soon be- 
comes accustomed to their peculiar mu- 
sic and hardly notices it, or disregards 
it on account of their many desirable 
qualities. They are attractive to the 
sight, amusing in their habits and ac- 
tions, and by many their flesh and eggs 
are considered superior articles of diet, 

Their fiesh is dark and much like that 
of the prairie chicken. Their eggs are 
fully equal to those of the common 
chicken, differing only in having a less 
quantity of albumen. They begin to 
lay the first warm spring days, deposit- 
ing their eggs in any convenient hen’s 
nest, and later when vegetation is ad- 
vanced they secrete their nests, which 
often are found to contain from 50 to 
100 eggs each. Some of them will not 
choose individual nests and if turkeys 
are kept with them it is frequently the 
ease that guineas will be hatched by 
them, four weeks being required to 
hatch both sorts of eggs. 

Guineas usually hatch their broods 
about the last of July and require no 
care or attention if they have sufficient 
run. The mother hen at this time is 
very shy and it will only be by accident 
that you see her, closely followed by her 
brood of 20 or more chicks. Their food 
at this time consists entirely of insects, 
of which they destroy surprising num- 
bers. One morning in September six 
young guineas were shot and in clean- 
ing them their crops were found com- 
pletely extended with grasshoppers, 
each crop containing more than half a 
pint. 


-— 


Nearly One Hundred Eggs. 








This is five months’ average of 26 pul- 
lets owned by Horace B. Parker of 
Middlesex county, Mass. Their egg rec- 
ord was for January 356, February 502, 
March 608, April 562, May 516, or a total 
of 2544. Mr Parker says: Am sure that 
this record is largely due to the use of 
fresh ground bone fed at noon each 
day. The bone is ground each morning 
to be sure that it is absolutely fresh. 
After grinding or cutting, the bone is 
mixed with just enough corn meal or 
bran, or both at times for variety, to 
make a dry mash, and fed at noon. Just 
enough boiling water is used to make 
the ground bone and mealstick together, 
but there must not be any surplus 
moisture, and it is really quite dry 
when mixed. 

A mixture of wheat, barley and oats, 
measuring a scant two quarts, is fed 
each morning and night. This grain is 
scattered in the litter of the scratching 
shed and the fowls kept busy for an 
hour or more at each meal scratching 
for grain. In the morning at this time 
of the year, grass from the lawn is fed 
each day, and every other day a wheel- 
barrow of sods and fresh earth is taken 
to the scratching shed. As the garden 
adjoins the poultry yard, the hens are 
kept closely confined. During the winter 
months roots of all kinds are fed raw, 
cut or ground up very fine. Beets, tur- 
nips, rutabagas, potatoes and onions 
are eaten with great relish. Cabbages 
are also furnished. Green food in some 
form is needed each day. 

GREEN BONE MAKES CHICKS GROW FAST, 

Chickens are all hatched in the incu- 
bator and the first of the season 
were placed in the outdoor brooder April 
29, weighed 1% pounds to the pair June 
1 and were fully feathered. They had 
prepared chick food all the time and 
when ten days old a little fresh ground 
bone was given each day, gradually in- 
creasing the amount, until early in 
June nearly two quarts was given each 
morning to 80 chicks. 

The brooders are on the lawn and 
around each one is placed fine wire net- 


ting 2 feet high, held in place by stakes, 
which keeps the chickens confined but 
so situated as to have plenty of grass. 
To have it fresh, the brooders are 
moved each week. The wire is so light 
that it is really easier to change the 
Same than to move the brooders. There 
is as much fun in a flock of young 
chicks as in a circus. Although I have 
been breeding for many years, each lot 
is as full of interest as the first I had. 


Poultry that Pays. 


E, A. COOPER. 








Ten years ago I started with a flock 
of mongrel fowls. In one year I was 
so disgusted with them that I disposed 
of every one and started with a dozen 
full-blood Brown Leghorns. They were 
splendid layers, but so small as to be 
nearly worthless for market fowls. I 
crossed a full-blooded Light Brahma 
cock on the hens and was so weil 
pleased with the result that I saved 
only those pullets resembling the cock 
and killed everything else, and again 
crossed with fresh Light Brahma blood. 

This I followed up for five successive 
years, culling severely each year, till 
at the end of seven years I had as 
handsome a flock of fowls as I ever saw 
and excellent layers. Then as I was 
intending to move so far that I could 
nat take them, I sold the flock, con- 
sisting of 100 fowls, for 2% cents per 
pound above the market price, which 
paid very well, as they were very large 
birds. 

When I got settled here in the south 
I sent for four of the full-blood Light 
Brahmas January 2, 1903, and from 
them the account foots up January 1, 
1904: Chickens and eggs sold, $33.70; 
cost of feed bought, $8.96; net, $24.74, 
and I have now on hand 82 fine birds, 
all as near alike as your two eyes. 


-— 


Ducks Are Most Profitable Poultry. 


MRS HELENE HOUGH, 








! believe there is greater profit and 
quicker returns from ducks than any 
other fowl. The others are all good, 
but ducks take the lead. I set 12 eggs 
and got ten ducks, and they grew very 
rapidly. I gave them bread and milk, 
ground wheat and bran made rather 
wet. Iealways put in a pan of water, 
as I notice they cannot swallow well 
without water. 

I filled a little pond with several 
buckets of water and the ducks swam 
there every day and caught flies. They 
grew very fast. I feed them night and 
morning with barley and wheat placed 
in a dish of water. It is best not to let 
the small ducks have any more water 
than enough to put their bills in. I 
hear people say it is impossible to raise 
geese and ducks without a pond of wa- 
ter, but I have done so several different 
years. 


— 


A Good Egg Tester—After bothering 





several years with a tester made by. 


rolling up a piece 
of black felt pa- 
per, I made a 
good one by 
which I can test 
a nest of eggs in 
half the time ani 
no breakage. The 
ege is simply 
held to the hole 
in the box for an 
instant and its 
condition be- 
comes plain. The eggs which are whol- 
ly clear after the first week are taken 
away and used for cooking, being per- 
fectly sweet. The remaining eggs are 
put under fewer hens, leaving some of 
the hens to be started over again. This 
plan secures a high average of hatches. 
The tester is simply a large lamp inside 
a box with a tin or glass mirror at 
cne side and an egg-shaped hole oppo- 
site. The testing should be done in 
the evening.—[Ida A. Fiske. 





BGG TESTER. 





Care of a Small Flock. 
MRS E. M. H., VERMONT. 


We have a flock of 25 pullets and 12 
old hens, with two cockerels. Old hens 
are kept separate. In the morning [ 
feed a pint of wheat to pullets and half 
as much to hens and carry fresh, warm 
water. At 10 o’clock I give them warm 
mash of one quart bran, half as much 
provender, salt and a little red pepper, 
also meat scraps, or potato skins cut 
fine. Mix with milk or water. After 
dinner I give them apple parings and 
scraps from the table, and when not too 
cold cut open a beet and let them pick 
at it. 

At night I feed corn on the cob, brok- 
en in about 2-inch pieces and heated in 
the oven until it is brown or parched. 
I carry fresh, warm water every time 1 
go to the house. I also keep shells by 
them, gravel, coal and wood ashes, 
ground bone, and pound all the broken 
dishes I can get. Also sweep barn 
floors to get chaff once or twice a week. 


atl 





Water Drawing Device—To tilt the 
pail when drawing water from a well, 
or when baling out a 
cistern, use the sim- 
ple expedient shown 
herewith. Attach a 
small cord to the lip 
where the handle is 
attached to one side 
of the pail, and pass 

\ it through a _ loop 
% made in the pail 

rope. Pull on the 
small cord to tilt the 
pail when it rests 
upon the water. 
When full, pull on 
the pail rope, the two 
lines then being 
grasped as one. The 
=“ pucket is then easily 
and quickly brought 
to the surface. The 
most excellent one, espe- 








device is a 
cially in small wells. 





A Good Hatching Coop—To raise 
young chicks with greater success and 
less trouble, hen and nest should be 
placed in a quiet spot. For many years 
I have used with gratifying results 
movable hatching coops about 2% feet 
wide, 5 or 6 feet long and 18 inches high. 





A HATCHING AND BROOD COOP. 


About 2 feet of the rear end is closely 
boarded and roofed with a double layer 
of barrel staves, which shed the rain 
quite well. The sides are closed with 
narrow strips or laths 1 inch apart. Of 
like material and in the same style, a 
well-fitting movable lid is made for the 
remainder of top. The front has a slid- 
ing board, to open or close the coop, 
and through which small basins con- 
taining water and food are set into the 
inclosure. The nest is made under the 
tightly covered part of the coop. Asa 
further protection against skunks, etc, 
a6 or 8-inch board is laid flat and close 
to each side of the coop.—[George 
Berkelmann, Florida. 





Horse Completely Cured of Heaves 
—The following letter was received by 
the Mineral Heave Remedy Co, 64 Fifth 
Ave, Pittsburg, Pa, and speaks for it- 
self: Gentlemen—I used your Mineral 
Heave Remedy as directed and waited 
to see if the heaves and cough would 
return. It is now eight months since 
I gave the remedy, and the anima! is 
perfectly free from disease. The horse 
is 15 years old, and for more than two 
years suffered with a very bad case of 
heaves. I tried other remedies, but they 
failed to cure. Your remedy is all that 
you claim, and I heartily indorse it. 
{James T. Locke, Woodbury, N J. 
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Sorghum Better Than Field Corn. 
AKIN, CAYUGA COUNTY, N Y. 


EL. 5S. 


I have been raising the Early Am- 


ber cane for the past five years and 
have found one acre equal to two acres 
of the best corn that I ever raised. I 

had the best success in sowing 


one bushel per acre regular grain drill. 
I have fed it to milch cows and young 

mares, colts and work horses, 
when pasture thin. It is also a 
nd feed for all kinds of horses dur- 
and being practically 
is grain and hay. 


sioc k, 
is 
gra 


ing full 


winter, 


as good 


kind but the 


I huve never tried any 
Early Amber cane, which is grown in 
small way by some of the farmers 


here for making molasses. It was 
purpose I began to raise it. 
When properly made it gives a better 


for this 


sride of molasses than I have ever 
found on the market. I have sown it 
both in drills and the same as smzll 
iins When in drills it is easier to 
ind handle, grows a larger, coarser 
stalk, whieh is no disadvantage, as 
stock will eat it clean no matter how 


large and hard the stalks. 
In sowing it, the same as small grain, 


you save the labor of cultivation and 
get a larger crop per acre, but I am 
quite sure the cane would contain less 

gar. A good method for preparing 
ground for sorghum is to plow early 


l cultivate occasionally so as to kill 


1 kinds of weeds before sowing the 
seed Amber cane when fifst coming 
up is not stocky and thrifty looking 

orn, is rather delicate, can easily 
} istaken for some kind of wild 
or weeds, but it has a very sur- 
prising way of coming on the latter 


of the season, 
‘his crop more than any other needs 


ground well prepared and well ferti- 
lized I have sown Amber cane from 
May 10 to June 15 with good results. 
a! ive always tried to sow a patch of 


t next to my pasture and cut and feed 
my and horses from Au- 
gust 15 until the stock go in the stable 
f All that is not cut and fed 
ut in this way I cut and bind and set 
uy in large shocks near the barn, or 

in be packed in the barn vertically. 
{t will not keep like corn stalks when 


cattle 


inter, 


"put in large piles, as it contains too 
much sap and sugar. I have never put 
iny of it in a silo, but notice that the 
Tennessee experiment station reports 
good results with sorghum silage. 1 
would advise every farmer to try a 


small piece of Amber cane; a few square 
rods would show what it would do in 


different localities and I am sure in 
most cases it will prove very satisfac- 
tory. 
- —-_ —__- 
Pig Feeding on My Farm, 
GEORGE WATSON, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 





My method of dairying was changed 

June, 1902. Formerly I shipped ail 
milk to Philadelphia, but decided 
it and ship only the cream. 


«4. my 
io separate 


This 


guve me a large quantity of skim- 

nilk daily. It was a question as to the 
best method of disposing of the skim- 
milk. I finall decided to turn it into 
pork At that time I had four grade 
Berkshire sows and a boar about a yeer 
ld The lot cost me, at public sale, 

312.50. They had been kept in the barn- 
vird and fed about $4 worth of wheat 
middlings. These animals, however, 
ere not enough to consume all. the 

milk we hid. I bought at public sale 
“1 grade Berkshire shotes, six weeks 


wid, for $65. 

{ fenced off about an acre of old pas- 
and turned all the animals in it. 
In an adjoining field I planted about 
half an acre of sorghum and soy beans. 
The seed cost me about $1.50 and it took 

bout two days for two teams to plant 


ture 


ind work the crops. After the pigs 
put into the lot, they were fed 
vthing but skimmilk, green sorghum 


ul green soy bean vines. 


ting the 


I began cut- 
sorghum when it was about 3 





LIVE STOCK 


feet high and the beans when they were 
about 2 feet high. Some rye rakings 
were thrown into the lot at harvest 
time. I fed more sorghum than beans 
to the pigs. Beans were fed to the cows 
with excellent results; therefore, I had 
a surplus of sorghum. From three of 
the older sows I sold in round figures 
$45 worth of pork. I dressed the pigs 
and sold them with their heads off, 
some of them weighing at six weeks 
over 40 pounds. I began selling our 
pork November 22 and closed out the 
last January 13. I lost only one pig out 
of 25. 

In addition to the pigs sold above, I 
had in cash $325. The boar dressed 225 
pounds, the heaviest of the lot, while 





the rest averaged about 125 pounds 
each. These pigs were such as any 
farmer can buy. They were selected 


with some care from a carload shipped 
to our place to be sold to the highest 
bidder. Considering all things, I was 
well satisfied with the results of our 
experiment. It pays well to select and 
buy pigs of the best stock. I believe 
it pays to market swine at about 125 
pounds each. I can sell my light pork- 
ers to butchers who would not handle 





AND DAIRY 


Give the Little Calves a Chance. 


H, CLARK, MASSACHUSETTS. 





After raising 200 calves in 26 years, 
I find myself learning some new things 
every year, also learning some old les- 
sons over and over. One lesson I do 
not forget is that the mother and the 
sire must both be the best we can get, 
either by raising or buying, of the 
same breed and noted for their consti- 
tutional vigor, which is the chief cor- 
nerstone of success. Some will say it 
is all right to cheat the cow out of her 
resting time by milking right up to 
calving time, but her calf will be too 
liable to scours and such _ troubles 
brought on by many causes, the most 
common of which is feeding too much 
of the wrong kind of milk. 

Our brother farmers of the Empire 





state have set us a good example by | 


choosing the butter bred Holsteins. 
They have proved to be the most ef- 
ficient helpers about raising the enor- 
mous rents which some of the farmers 
have to pay. They have combined 
pleasure and profit in raising a class 
of cows on which there is no discount, 
they being great producers. Every year 





PROMISING THREE-YEAR-OLD HOLSTEIN COW 


This splendid Holstein cow, Homestead Craddock De Kol No 49460, at three 


years old made a record of 72 


Oneida county, N Y. 


the heavy ones. My pork was used for 
chops, roasts and small hams. 

The Berkshire grades are well adapt- 
ed for this purpose. They are thrifty, 
healthy, quiet and easily fattened. My 
sows pick up rapidly on this diet after 
the pigs are taken away. In my expe- 
rience T find that growing hogs need 
plenty of room. I had one lot equally 
as thrifty as these that were kept in 
small quarters, but they did not do so 
well. I believe farmers could add con- 
siderable to their income if more light 
pork of this sort were raised. Plenty of 
skimmilk and sorghum and other green 
feed can be used to good advantage in 
this way at little expense on the aver- 
uge farm. 

Cipiainmnng 

A Practical Auto Sprayer—The auto 
sprayer manufactured by E. C. Brown 
& Co, 269 State St, Rochester, N Y, is 
exceedingly valauble for orchardists. It 
is simply an attachment to an ordinary 
sprayer and controls perfectly the size 
of the spray and prevents waste of the 
spraying mixture. This company man- 
ufactures a splendid line of spraying 


goods. If interested in sprays and 
spraying machinery, write for a de- 


scriptive catalog stating that this jour- 
nal asked you to do so. 





A 
will 


A Weed is a plant out of place. 
proper rotation and cultivation 
keep plants in their place, 





pounds milk in one day; 476.8 pounds in seven 
days, or an equivalent of 22.35 pounds of butter during the same period. 
30 days her record was 1936.1 pounds milk and 
considered a very promising animal, and 


In 
is 
of 


butter. She 
Matheson 


82.88 pounds 
is owned by W. A. 
is showing more and more that there 
will never be enough of this popular 
type, or any other kind of extra good 
cows, to supply the demand. 

One lesson very easy to learn is that 
we must do the best can With the 
heifers we have been working for so 
long and so hard. 
the ideal business cows we had a right 
to expect, it is because we started 
wrong, but that why we 
should be always The experi- 
ment stations of Kansas, Utah and 
Wisconsin and Mr Ennis’s careful re- 
port of the model dairy in The Home- 
stead of February 8 have made it plain 
that the best to keep or to se!l 
are those which after starting right 
have been handled right in making 
their economic tests. They found in ev- 
ery case it was the cow which made 
the most buiter and produced it at the 
least cost per pound. It took a little 
more to feed her, but she gave the best 
returns for what she consumed. Those 
cows which are able by careful breed- 
ing and handling to make the best 
showing at the milk pail and the butter 
jar are the best able to transmit their 
vitality and nervous force to their off- 
spring, thus giving the little ones a 
double value for raising, for the dairy 
or any other purpose. 
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“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


If they do not make | 








( Separators } 
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Simple Bowl 
vt 


Walst Low Can 
Self Olling 
Wash 3 Minutes or 


or Medium Butter? |} 
Tubular or Bucket Bowl? 


WHICH DO YOU WANT? 


Tubulars are dif- 
ferent, very dif- 
\ ferent. Just one 


) can’t make Tubu- 
lars because they 
are patented. Ask 
for catalog B-100, 


Sharples Co, 
Chicago, Illinois 



















Meets Every Demand 
BECAUSE 

It skims toa trace. 

It has fine mechanism, 

It produces uniform cream. 
Itis easy to wash (Bowl Parts). 
It will produce more butter 
from a specific quantity of milk. 
It is easy to turn. 

Send for booklet No. 32 Write to-day. 


NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE CO. 
Newark 














$3 PACKAGE 


ONLY Will cure an 
POSITIVE “ ye ease 
CURE will’ be tefunded. 
ABSC - St PACKAGE 
LUTELY Will cure ordinary 
PURE cases. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 4 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY Cv. 
12 Fourth Avenue, - «+ Pittsburg, 


5 a. 





Has three times the separat- 
ing power of other makes. 
Does not mix water and milk. 


Beats Them All: 
because it ore cream. 


waste, e.  Anti-rust 
aran- 
‘atalog free. Write to- 





Y KA DEXX CREAM SEPARATOR CO, 
4 Ka Dexx Bidg. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


STEEL 









w 
We furnish them any size 
fit any axle. 

pairing ofd wheels. 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Box 106E Quincy, Ill, 
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The United States department of 
egriculture has recently issued the year 
book for 1903. While we do not depre- 
ciate the value of this splendid work, it 
is not quite right for congressmen to 
reserve 94% of the half million copies 
for distribution, leaving only 6% for the 
department of agriculture. Thousands 
ef these valuable books are wasted. 
They fall into the hands of people who 
care nothing at all for them. Each sen- 
ator and congressman should be more 
careful in sending out the year book 
and see to it that they reach constitu- 
ents who are in some way interested in 
‘agriculture, 


- 
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The splendid work being done by 
Prof H. A. Surface, the state zoologist 
of Pennsylvania, for the farmers of 
that state, is in sharp contrast to the 
inefficiency of the same department a 
few years ago. It was then filled by 
a politician who knew little or nothing 
about zoology, and less about the farm- 
er’'s needs along economic lines. So 
important an office as this should never 
become one of party patronage. Prof 
Surface is to be commended for the 
stand he has taken in the policy he is 
pursuing. Farmers are to be congratu- 
lated that they have so efficient an offi- 
cer looking after their welfare. 








The San Jose scale from recent re- 
ports of general conditions seems to be 
spreading, even in those states where 
the strictest quarantine and inspection 
under state control is carried on. We 
have frequently called attention to the 
deadly nature of this insidious pest and 
have asked our constituents to do 
everything in their power to prevent its 
setting a foothold in their orchards or 
on private grounds. From present in- 


dications it would appear that some- 
thing more drastic will hav? to be re- 


EDITORIAL 


belt prospect continues unpromising, 


sorted to. The pest can be kept in check 
tu a certain extent by state laws, but 
means other than general inspection 
will be necessary. It is now a great 
scourge, not only in orchards, but on 
many private properties in and about 
cities where large quantities of shrub- 
bery and ornamentals have been 
planted. A more general use of hydro- 
cyanic acid gas on private property of 
this sort would be infinitely more ad- 
vantageous than miscellaneous spray- 
ing half done. 


—<_- 


The 70 acres occupied by the agricul- 
tural and horticultural departments of 
the world’s fair at St Louis constitute 
the most interesting section of the 
great exposition. Agriculture has at 
last come to occupy its proper place, 
and no one interested in this industry 
can help but feel proud of the showing 
made at St Louis. The exhibit demon- 
strates that vast advancement has been 
made since the Columbian exposition, 
both in the improvement of crops and 
stock and in the arrangement and pre- 
sentation of exhibits. 

——_ >. — 


Reforms in Agricultural Education. 








An annual gathering of farmers at 
the . agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations in many states is becom- 
ing an established custom. One of the 
most interesting conventions of this 
sort is that held each year by Tennes- 
see farmers at the agricultural college 
and experiment station at Knoxville. 
Their recent convention was a notable 
one and many prominent speakers of 
national reputation were present. 
Warmers, however, should not be de- 
ceived and judge too much of the char- 
acter and nature of the work being done 
from what they see on one or two ex- 
cursions to these state institutions. 

It is well known that in some places 
outside of Tennessee, the college andi 
station authorities anticipate these 
events and plan weeks, even months, 
getting things in the best possible 
shape so as to make a big show for a 
couple of days. The character of the 
work done during the year by these 
institutions should be carefully con- 
sidered by every conservative farmer. 
Tf it is not up to the standard it should 
be, the committees on these occasions 
should not hesitate to point out the 
defects and criticise the work of any 
cfficer or assistant, 

There is room for much improvement 
along many lines in all institutions 
where agriculture is taught. Often~ 
times the farmer himself is in a better 
position to suggest reforms than the 
board of trustees. .The recent action 
of the trustees at Cornell university, 
asking the farmers of the general com- 
mitteee representing all agricultural 
organizations of the state, to visit the 
college of agriculture annually with a 
view of making recommendations and 
suggestions for the extension and de- 
velopment in the various departments 
is a step in the right direction and 
should be encouraged in other states, 

—_—  — 

While growing crops are doing fairly 
well taking the country as a whole, 
cool “weather has retarded development 
of corn everywhere, and the lack of 
sunshine has prevented a rapid and vig- 
orous growth, as is desirable at this 
season. This is felt more particularly 
in the lake regions, in the Missouri 
valley and in the northern mountain 
districts. Excessive rainfall has done 
considerable damage in central Missis- 
sippi and lower Missouri valleys. Corn 
above ground needs cultivation, while 
newly planted fields will have to be re- 
planted. In the southern states corn is 
promising, although drouth is reported 
in the northern coast district. This cool 
weather, however, has been just the 
thing for winter wheat, and it has de- 
veloped better than expected. In por- 
tions of Oklahoma and Missouri heavy 
rains have done some injury. In the 
eastern portion of the winter wheat 


although improving somewhat in the 
Ohio vailey and middle Atlantic states. 
Harvesting is general in the extreme 
south, and the reports are quite satis- 
factory. Oats doing well, with no se- 
rious complaint from any _ section. 
Spring wheat is a little late and weedy, 
but otherwise is in good condition. Cot- 
ton improving, except in districts 
where overflow has caused considera- 
ble loss. This is most marked in Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory. The crop 
is growing rapidly, with the boll weevil 
increasing and doing considerable dam- 
age in southwestern and south central 
Texas. Grass continues generally good 
through the entire United States. 





Plans are afoot for the emigration of 
southern negroes to cotton fields of the 
British Soudan. An American has se- 
cured a concession from the English 
government to embark in cotton raising 
in Africa, on an extensive scale. If pre- 
liminary experiments are successful, 
about 100 negro families will be taken 
over. In view of the big acreage de- 
voted to cotton in the south this year 
and the acknowledged shortage of farm 
labor in nearly all sections, it is to be 
regretted that even 100 families should 
be taken away from the United States. 
The British have borrowed American 
managers, American seed, American 
machinery, American laborers and 
American methods of cultivation for 
their experimental work in colonial cot- 
ton growing. With all these, however, 
their cotton raising efforts to date do 
not appear to have been wholly success- 
ful, and there remains nothing but our 
soil and climate for them to borrow to 
further assist in the work. 


The Colorado situation is no better. 
For nearly a year labor troubles have 
kept the state in constant turmoil. No 
one can reasonably object to labor 
unions using their best efforts to secure 
higher wages and shorter hours, but 
when strikers commit wholesale mur- 
der by the use of dynamite and street 
riots, it is time that the governor use 
all his authority to quell all such dis- 
turbances and if he cannot do it effect- 
ively, call for federal aid. It seems 
that the mine owners were the original 
offenders, because they disregarded the 
eight-hour law passed by the legisla- 
ture. This, however, does not excuse 
the high-handed acts of the strikers, 
nor condone the killing of some two- 
score men and wounding of many more 
in recent riots. 





-— 





The catalogs of mail order houses 
who advertise in this paper contain 
hundreds of pages, often handsomely 
illustrated, giving lists of the things 
in general farm and house use and at 
prices that defy competition. By writ- 
ing, stating you saw the advertise- 
ments in this paper, you can obtain 
these catalogs free. Later, should you 
decide to order any goods, you will be 
protected by the guarantee printed on 
this page. The lower prices and supe- 
rior quality of the articles you can ob- 
tain from our advertisers will pay you 
handsomely if you will deal with them. 
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Early reports concerning the English 
fruit crop this year are quite opti- 
mistic, These are in great contrast to 
advices received a twelvemonth ago. 
While there is no assurance that Eng- 
land will not take as many American 
apples the coming season as she did in 
1903-4, the very favorable crop reports 
in the United Kingdom are of some sig- 
nificance, 


Losses by fire in the United States 
and Canada during May amounted to 
$15,221,000, compared with $16,866,000 a 
year ago. However, the total for the 
first five months of the year is $161,887,- 
000, or about what a whole year ordi- 
narily shows, It is double the aggre- 
gate loss of the same period of 1902. 








WE LEARN TO DO BY DOING 


Discovering Natural Bent, Learning How 
to Live, Insuring Health and Strength, 
Acquiring Knowledge and the Capa. 
city to Use It. 


[Oration at the laying of the corner stone of 
the new Oread, at Oread, Md, June 17, by 
Herbert Myrick, editor American Agriculturist.] 


Looking out over this beautiful land- 
scape, these broad acres, this grand 
plateau, these rolling hills and snug- 
gling valleys, these forests and open 
fields, these farms and homes and 
manor houses, this environment upon 
which nature has lavished all her fin- 
est work, and to which added charms 
are given by historic association, this 
combination of country with just over 
there the proud city—no one can take in 
this magnificent view without being 
inspired by a deep appreciation for the 
sentiments expressed by the poet Ran- 
dall when he wrote: 

“Maryland! My Maryland!” 

The movement of a great educational! 
institution from Massachusetts to 
Maryland, which we here inaugurate, 
is an historic event, the more so that 


it occurs on this historic day. It is al- 
ways interesting when two peerless 
commonwealths of this republic are 


brought close together in some public 
function, It is peculiarly so in the 
present instance. 

MARYLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS. 

On this day 159 years ago, the colo- 
nials stormed and captured the fort- 
ress of Louisburg, an event that ush- 
ered in the fall of French dominion upon 
this continent. Marylanders gloried in 
that triumph as much as New Eng- 
landers. 

In the stormy days preceding the 
Revolution, Maryland vied with Massa- 
chusetts in championship of liberty and 
self-government. It was the letters of 
“The First Citizen” that set forth with 
irresistible logic the rights of the colo- 
nies and did so much to clear the po- 
litical atmosphere of those trying times, 
The author of those letters was Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, whose manor 
house yonder is still eloquent of that 
famous signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

It was Maryland that sent supplies 
and money to the people of Boston 
when they were prostrated by the un- 
righteous acts of the British parlia- 
ment. When the farmers of Lexington 
and Concord 

“Fired the shot heard ‘round the world,” 
Baltimore instantly responded by seiz- 
ing the arms and munitions of war 
stored in the provincial arsenal. The 
Boston tea party was followed in less 
than a year by the Maryland tea party, 
when the patriots of this erstwhile 
palatinate compelled Anthony Stewart 
to himself apply the torch to his brig 
and all the tea she contained. 

BALTIMORE AND BUNKER HILL, 

This is the anniversary of Bunker 
Hill, one of the decisive battles of the 
world, because it cemented our 13 col- 
onies by one thought. Instantly Mary- 
land again responded and sent to Mas- 
sachusetts two companies of her fron- 


-tiersmen, sharpshooters under Michael 


Cresap and Otho Holland Williams. 

In the war of 1812, Maryland outvied 
New England in patriotism, or at least 
in her sufferings in behalf of our com- 
mon country. One of the incidents of 
that conflict was the detention of Fran- 
cis Scott Key on a British man-of-war 
during the bombardment of Ft Mc- 
Henry, which inspired him to those 
eternal sentiments of patriotism fa- 
miliar to all of us in his song 

“The star spangled banner, 
Oh, long may it wave, 
O’er the land of the free 
And the home of the brave,” 

Even during the dark days of the 
civil war, though torn by dis- 
sension and by the conflicting emotions 
of her people, Maryland did not secede, 
but contributed 50,000 men to the union 
cause. It is true that Baltimore gave 
@& warm reception to the Sixth Massa< 
chusetts regiment on the 19th of April, 
61, but let it ever be remembered that 
the blood then shed was due to the act 
of an irresponsible mob, which was op- 
posed by the public authorities. Be it 











remembered, too, that upon that dread- 
ful day the chief magistrate of Balti- 
more, alone and unarmed, marched 
through the streets with the colonel of 
the Sixth Massachusetts, at the head of 
the regiment, representing in his per- 
sonality an escort of the. city’s entire 
power and authority—a deed of heroism 
never surpassed in civic conflict and sel- 
dom rivaled on the battlefield. 

That mayor’s name was George Wil- 
liam’ Brown, and, like the last mayor 
of Baltimore, whose tragic but acciden- 
tal death the community, has not yet 
recovered from, he spared no effort to 
serve the people and the reputation of 
that fair city—a metropolis so rich in 
the character, industry and determina- 
tion of her people, as not to be dis- 
couraged by one of the greatest con- 
flagrations in history, but is even now 
regenerating on a scale commensurate 
with her possibilities. 

SECTIONALISM ABOLISHED. 

We are but a few miles south of the 
old Mason and Dixon line, so long a 
boundary between two apparently ir- 
reconcilable sections. Not far to the 
west is Antietam and only a few miles 
northwest Gettysburg—both battlefields 
now hallowed by every sentiment of 
love and union, which long since wiped 
away the last vestige of the old feel- 
ings between north and south, creating 
in every heart a love of country that 
puts devotion to the flag even above 
affection for the state. 

The ties that bind Massachusetts and 
Maryland are expressed in the 
philanthropies of your two great Yan- 
kees, George Peabody and Enoch Pratt, 
whose institute and library will bless 
senerations yet unborn, while it re- 
mained for the adopted son of Balti- 
more, Henry Stickney, to raise a mon- 
ument over Plymouth Rock! 

MARYLAND AN EDUCATIONAL CENTER. 

Maryland has ever been a devotee to 
education. Her schools and colleges 
rank well with those of Massachusetts, 
the system having for its capstone the 
magnificent Johns Hopkins university, 
devoted so largely to original research, 

ientific advancement, to learning by 
doing. Earnest in seeking better meth- 
ods in elementary education, Baltimore 
established one of the first manual 
training schools in this country. 

It is but natural, therefore, that city 


and state should welcome Oread so 
gladly. 


also 


For Oread is pre-eminent in its 
effort to teach our young women how 
to do by actually doing. And now with 
this larger equipment, these broad 
fields, these flocks and herds, Oread in- 
stitutes a great department of the nat- 
ural sciences, where boys and young 
nen may likewise learn to do by doing, 
tin agriculture, the industrial arts and 
commerce, 
FUNDAMENTALS IN EDUCATION, 

Now in this whole problem of educa- 
tion, one of the fundamental principles 
should be to discover natural bent, learn 
how to so live as to insure health and 
strength, and acquire both knowledge 
and the capacity to use it. 

To best carry out these purposes, we 
must begin with the little child as well 
as with its parents. Yet how poor our 
knowledge for training children, and 
how rare the average parent’s capacity 
to use what little of such knowledge 
they possess! To quote a paragraph 
from my remarks upon another occa- 
sion: 

Pure air and plenty of it, plain but good food, 
healthful dress, natural education, simple life, 
manners,morals usefulness—how often children 
are deprived of ‘these fundamentals, even_ by 
supposedly intelligent parents. Bodily health 
mental vigor, cheerfulness of mind, physica 
activity, moral fiber, strength of will—how 
many parents endow their offspring with these 
attributes, or have the wisdum to impart or to 
develop these virtues? 

UTILIZE THE CHILD’S UNFOLDING TALENTS. 

The normal child possesses intinite capacity 
in divers directions, buc how seldom is its 
experience and environment such as to earl 
discover its natural bent, and train spirit, mind, 
eye and hand along the line of special capacity. 
The precious years of the early formative period, 
The evolution of human force and its conservation, 
The wonderful energy of childhood, 

The development of skillfully directed power, espe- 
cially through the hands, 

The simple morality imbibed from nature, 

The marvelous curiosity of the unfolding mind, 

The evolution of useful originality, 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 


PRACTICAL 


The- intuitive love for the beautiful, 

The unconscious absorption of inspiration from 
nature, 

The generation of purpose, 

The natural development of spirituality: 

How feebly do present methods of child 
training utilize all these vital attributes as 
they unfold, and correlate them in such manner 
as to produce men and women healthy in mind 
ani body, firm of purpose, capable of doing well 
their work with hand, eye, mind and soul. 
YOUNG PEOPLE SHOULD UNITE MENTAL 

WORK WITH MANUAL EFFORT, 


But the errors of primary education 
may be overcome if the young man or 
young woman is given an opportunity 
to “blend experience with theory, prac- 
tice with science, progress with pru- 
dence, work with study.’”” This is best 
accomplished, for most young  peo- 
ple, by uniting mental work with man- 
ual effort, combining science (knowing) 
with art (doing), by transforming 
thought into action. 

Our young people need to know how 
to do things. It is easy enough to do 
anything when you know how. I 
learned this lesson early in life. As a 
boy I was one of the drivers of several 
heavily laden wagons, drawn by mule 
teams across the Colorado prairie, my 
team being the last in the train. All 
went well until we came to a steep 
bluff, over which the last of the teams 
was disappearing, when my mules 
stopped, the brake would not hold, an- 
other instant meant destruction for the 
load and death to team and driver. 

In dismay I called to the old teamster 
ahead, who turned around, took in the 
situation at a glance, and yelled back: 

“Swear at ’em, my boy, swear at 
‘em.” 

The mules responded to the urging 
with which they were familiar, and we 
were soon out of danger. It was easy 
enough when I knew how! 

LEARN HOW TO APPLY KNOWLEDGE. 

Schools and colleges too often merely 
impart knowledge, neglecting the train- 
ing necessary to enable the pupil to 
employ the knowledge thus gained. 

This is why it so often takes the grad- 
uate years to learn how to make the 
most effective use of his or her edu- 
cation. They have to learn how to 
work after leaving school instead of 
at school. Much of human experience 
and all of modern science co-operate 
to prove that learning by doing is the 
most effective method, when properly 
carried out. Instead of pouring into the 
student disconnected facts, he requires 
an educational method that will de- 
velop within him all the faculties he 
possesses, and enable him to apply 
these faculties outward. The outward 
application is even more important to 
him than the inward reception. 

A GREAT SELF-HELPING FORCE. 

If we learn to do by doing, if we 
unite work with study, if we actually 
apply daily the facts we learn, a three- 
fold purpose is accomplished: 

(4) Such union of thought and ac- 
tion, resulting in deeds, makes our 
knowledge an integral part of our or- 
ganism. Knowledge thus gained is 
seldom forgotten. It is always on tap. 
We can use it. 

(2) This combination 
is a great self-helping force. It brings 
out the best that is in us; it makes 
one use his entire faculties; it develops 
character, power, originality, industry 
and individuality—as well as morality, 
for one good deed is worth a million 
good intentions.” 

(3) This learning by doing strength- 
ens both mind and body. It tends to 
insure good health, mental and phys- 
ical. It leads to rational views of life 
and werk, of pleasure and responsibil- 
ity. This educational process being in 
harmony with nature, strengthens in- 
stead of weakens. The student who 
wastes his vitality poring over books 
alone, will acquire a far larzer degree 
of learning and self-development, as 
well as a greater health of mind and 
body, if he wil! devote half the time to 
reading and the other half to doing. 


PRACTICALINSTRUCTION FOR BOYSAND GIRLS, 


Particularly do I appeal for the ap- 
plication of these principles to educa- 
tion in the industrial arts and sciences. 

Our young women need the benefits of 
this training as much as our young 
men. The girl of this generation be- 
comes the mother of the next. She 
must possess a practical working 


of experience 


knowledge of how to live, in order to 
perform well her part, or to rear a fam- 








EDUCATION 


ily that will be a comfort to parents 
and a service to the state. 

And the boys of this generation, who 
are to be the fathers of the next, must 
likewise possess both knowledge and 
the capacity to use it. In this respect 
the country boy, compelled to work 
both by necessity and by the wisdom 
of his parents, and living in close touch 
with nature, gains an experience that 
is of priceless value. He can supple- 
ment those early years most efficiently 
by a course in the science and practice 
of agriculture and the allied arts here 
at Oread. The boy from town or city 
will here gain an intimacy with coun- 
try life and methods of practical work 
in farming and the trades, and in bus- 
iness, that will be of untold value to 
him in after life. 

AGRICULTURE AND EDUCATION 


must go hand in hand, for the best wel- 
fare of individual and nation. That 
people who keep in touch with the soil 
are the people among whom wealth ac- 
cumulates, but men do not decay. Our 
greatest men have ever stood for this 
principle, Washington, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln and the rest. 

Grant said at Appomattox, “Let them 
keep their horses; they will need their 
teams for spring plowing.” That mighty 
general realized that the restoration of 
the south’s agriculture meant the res- 
toration of her prosperity. 

And that equally great commander— 
that chivalrous gentleman, who did as 
valiant work in peace as in war, Gen 
Robert E. Lee, devoted the concluding 
years of his useful life to fostering the 
cause of education, as president of 
Washington college. 

UNDERSTAND HUMANITY, 


This practical education and work- 
ing experience help also to give one of 
the most valuable of all preparations 
for life—a knowledge of human nature. 
If e get to know ourselves to some 
degree, by both learning and doing, we 
are inevitably better qualified to under- 
stand other people. 

Our success and happinecs in life, 
viewed from whatever standpoint, are 
largely governed by our relations with 
our fellow men. “No individual is en- 
tirely disassociated from his fellows.” 
Education should help us to get along 
with each other. 

ENDEAVOR THE REAL TEACHER, 

Self-help is the best help. The train- 
ing that enables us to work with hands 
as well as mind, to employ common 
sense and sound judgment, is the train- 
ing that develops our capacities. 

The knowledge and experience that 
we thus earn ourselves can be gained 
in no other way. What is given us, is 
of little value compared to what we 
earn for ourselves by our own unaided 
efforts. The value of achievement to 
the doer is largely governed by the dif- 
ficulties he has to overcome. 

A flippant young fellow remarked to 
me the other day, that he supposed the 
boys at Oread would be taught to saw 
wood. My answer was that, figurative- 
ly speaking, success in life depends 
upon our ability to saw wood. Lincoln 
once said that he did not object to saw- 
ing wood all the morning, but in the 
afternoon he liked to split rails for a 
change. One of my classmates, who 
worked his way through college by 
sawing wood, once took a contract to 
saw a cord of wood at the usual price 
of $1.50, but was much disturbed to find 
that the wood was a cord of dry hick- 
ory. He hed to have his saw filed no 
less than five times at a cost of $1.25, 
before the job was done. He netted 
only 25 cents for sawing that cord of 
dry hickury, three times into four 
pieces, but the experience taught him 
the priceless lesson of living up to his 
contracts. To-day, that man’s word is 
as good as his bond for any amount or 
for any zontract. 

EDUCATION MAY BE MADE TOO CHEAP, 

That is to say, the effort required of 
the pupil may not be enough to make 
the student realize the full benefits of 
the school. This policy, too, involves 
an enormous call for money, upon either 
taxpayers or individuals. 

It is a fair question whether this 
tendency to make education easy has 
not already gone too far—whether it 
may not even become extravagant, if 
not harmful. 

May it not result, in some undefined 
manner, in weakening the student’s 
purpose, or lessening his ambition for 

[To Page 679.] 





Wanted-Men 


HRIFTY able bodied men who want to be 
Prosperous and are willing to work. If you 
are that kind of a man, write meat once. It 
makes no difference how little money you have, 
noe locate you a fertile farm in pper 
d 








eninsula and give you the o ity to 

levelop into an independent successful farmer. 

f you want an ideal home, write me. I offer 

in the Rudyard and Pickford Districts (the 

garden spot of the Northwest) good unim- 

groves farms from $5 to $10 per acre. 
erms so easy any one can buy. 

The climate here is delightful. The records 
of the weather bureau show that the influence 
of the lakes render the Upper Peninsula cli- 
mate 10 to 20 degrees warmer than that of 
Minnesota or Wisconsin, 

The soil here is fertile. There is plenty of 
pore spring water and timber for building and 

uel purposes. We raise here the finest apples 

and strawberries. From 40 to 50 bushels of 
wheat to the acre and from 150 to 200 bushels 
of potatoes to the acre. It is a fine stock 
country. Markets are nearathand. Railroad 
and water transportation not more than eight 
miles from our land. Hundreds of farmers 
are moving here and if you will write me today 
I will offer you an opportunity ito secure on 
your own terms a fertile farm. 


Upper Peninsula Farms 
$5 to $10 Per Acre 


Terms so easy anyone can buy. 


I will give you 14 banks as references. They 
will tell you the company I represent is reliae 
ble. Write me today. Let me describe to you 
the beautiful lake trip you can take cheap to 
see our lands from Detroit or Chicago by boat 
to Sault Ste Marie, or the trip you can take 
from Chicago, St. Paul or Telenmmette by 
rail. Send for full particulars. 

Address me personally, 


F. J. Merriam, Gen. Mér., 
UPPER PENINSULA LAND COMPANY, Ltd. 
819 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 




















Write now. 










THRIFTY FARMERS are invited to settle in the 

State of Maryland, where 
they will find a delightful and healthful climate, first- 
class markets for their products and plenty of land 
at reasonable prices, aps and descriptive pam- 
vhlets will be sent free upon application to 
H.Badenboop, See., State Board of tion, Baltimore, Nd. 





FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 


In Virginia, North and South Carolina, Geo: 
Alabama and Florida, along the : “em, 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, A Itural and 
Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 


DIRECT TO YOU ‘Pic 


and you save middlemen’s profits. 










Write today for Free Money Saving Catalogue. 
U. 8. Buggy & Cart Co., B 602, Cincinnati, O. 
100 Square 


Steel Roofing{°°: $2.00 


WC PAY FREIGHT EAST ot 
Strictly new, yo steel shee 
feet long. The best roofing, 

Fiat, #280, « rated br V crimped, 6216 

3 CO} or ’ 

oR uare. Write for free catal © 
o. D, on material from She 

and Receivers’ sales. 

CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING 00, 

West 85th & lron Sts., Chicago. 


CABBAGE AND CELERY PLANTS 


For rricvs on strong transplanted plants, write 
Fran... Shearer < Son, Binghemton, N. Y. 












é6and 
or 
sides. 








New and Recent 


BOOKS 


IRRIGATION FARMING. ...... 000+ -+0+++++82.00 
L.M. Wilcox. 

FUMIGATION METHODS.........+....- 
WwW’. G. Fohnson. 

THE BOOK OF CORN......... cccccccccccss SSD 
Herbert Myrick. 

LEFT-OVERS MADE PALATABLE... ««es 1.00 


--» 1.00 


FD. Coburn. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Lafa: Place en. < Building 
New York, N. Y. ; icago, Ill. , 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


Yor New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Delaware, paying special at- 
tention to the great fruit and trucking 
interests of these states. American 
Agriculturist aims to make thorough 
study of the needs of farmers, fruit 
growers and truckers in each of these 
states, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Make this your 
own paper, brother farmers. Use its 
pages freely. Ask questions. Discuss 
problems confronting you. Give the 
“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
the benefit of your experiences. Feel 
that you are always welcome. 
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A Good Oats Crop. 


Detailed reports from our county 
agents, carefully consolidaved into 
state totals, indicate that the breadth 
actually seeded to oats this year is 
slightly smaller than the acreage har- 
vested, or 29,494,000, against 29,561,000 
last year. A marked feature of the 
acreage situation is found in the fact 
that the breadth of this crop has been 
increased in nearly all states and heav- 
ily increased in portions of the Ohio 
valley and in the northwest. The in- 
crease in the two sections named is en- 
tirely the result. of the forced change 
resulting from winterkilling of wheat 
in the Ohio valley and from weather 
conditions, which hindered seeding for 
wheat in the spring wheat country. 

DECREASE IN THREE STATES. 

On the other hand, in Illinois, Iowa 
and Missouri, the two first-named be- 
ing by long odds the largest oats states 
in the country, a considerable decrease 
in the acreage is reported. There was 





little or no material loss of winter 
wheat from winterkilling, and there- 
fore no forced substitution of other 


spring grains. This being so, and 
weather conditions not being generally 
favorable for seeding of oats, the re- 
sult was a decrease in breadth and the 
falling off in these states is sufficient 
to offset the increase elsewhere. 

The following statement shows acre- 
age and condition of this crop as re- 
ported on June 1, by states: 

ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF OATS JUNE 1, 
‘ 


Cond ‘iion 





Acres June 1 
ROW TOPE cicsicese 1,314,000 90 
Pennsylvania ..... 1,199,000 9 
TN neon sika- ead 915,000 92 
Arkansas 256,000 91 
Tennessee ......... 195,000 85 
West Virginia ... 86,000 85 
Kentucky .......+. 273,000 84 
NE gxtoace bho edhe ake 1,208,900 91 
BRICTIGAN ccccccccce 1,118,000 93 
oo ae 1,294,000 86 
Illinois cocccce Sy 9EB 000 88 
Wisconsin ......... 2.435,000 90 
Minnesota ......... 2,366,000 93 
MRL aGyG-6 4-6 veld. o.tsaiw'a 4,040,000 2 
Miasourl ........... 846,000 84 
CNS iccndecanats 971,000 87 
IOUT ONEG oc ciccces 2,013,000 90 
North Dakota 879,.€00 96 
South Dakota 815.000 2 
California 170,000 2 
MD Néacciecanis eae 277,000 98 
Washington ....... 149,000 93 
eo re 295.000 65 
ST ho as on ces ases 2,459,000 90 
NE. paw eosieoewas 29,494,000 90.1 


The condition of the crop is reported 
moderately high, the average being 90.1 
against 86.6 last year. This figure is 
just about normal for a series of years 
and may be taken as indicating a gen- 
erally satisfactory situation so far as 
growth of plant and crop vigor is con- 
cerned. Seeding was generally rather 
late and there is some complaint as to 
lateness of the crop. It is undoubtedly 
true that growth is smaller than usual 
at this date, but the difference is not 
material, and a week of favorable 
weather in early June will overcome 
any present lateness that exists. The 
condition is reported fairly uniform 
throughout the country, except that in 
the states bordering the Ohio river, 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


and especially in the river counties of 
these states; the situation is somewhat 
unsatisfactory because of excessive 
moisture during May, which resulted 


to some extent in damage by floods 
and overflows. 
Should present conditions be main- 


tained until harvest, a crop somewhat 
above 900,000.000 bushels might reason- 
ably be expected, or possibly 100,000,000 
larger than that harvested in 1903. 


MARYLAND. 


A Great Time at Maryland. 





A big function is planned for on June 
17, at the laying of the corner stone of 
the auditorium group of buildings at 
the unique educational institution 
known us O-re-ud, which is being re- 
moved froin Worcester, Mass, to the 
new town of Oread, Md, near Glencce 
station, north of Baltimore. The orator 
of the day is Herbert Myrick, editor of 
American Agriculturist, and president 
of the magazine Good Housekeeping, 
and also a well-known educational ex- 
pert. His address appears in part on 
another page. 

There will be some novel exercises by 
the entire graduating class of the do- 
mestic science department, composed 
of nearly 50 young ladies representing 
every state and territory in the union. 
A large number of invitations have 
been accepted by public officials and 
private parties and their ladies, and 
the attendance promises to be commen- 
surate with the public interest in this 
remarkable enterprise, which was so 
fully illustrated and described in this 
paper last week. <A dinner will be 
served to invited guests -and basket 
lunches to the public. All express trains 
stop at Glencoe that day, and the Oread 
special train pulls out from Baltimore 
on the arrival of the federal express 
due from the est at 8.41 a m, that 
comes from the New England states. 

The public in general is invited and a 
large attendance of the farmers from 
the surrounding counties is especially 
desired. The exercises will be at 12 
o'clock, 


Graceham, Frederick Co, June 10— 
Grain and grass doing well and as yet 
no damage from recent rainy weather 
and storms. Most corn up. Some fields 
very regular, while others require much 
replanting, weather conditions not be- 
ing favorable for rapid growth and cul- 
tivation. Potatoes show prospects for 
large crop. ‘Considerable drop of fruit 
since blooming. Hay making will begin 
soon, 


Flintville, Harford Co, June 12—Re- 
freshing rains have brightened the 
prospects of farmers. All grain and 
grasses very much better developed in 
growth than expected at this stage of 
the season. Corn is doing well and some 
good fields are to be seen. Early pota- 
toes look well. Later planting coming 


up slowly but evenly. Cherries and 
blackberries promise good crop. 
Dickens, Allegany Co, June i3— 
Wheat, rye, oats and grass are very 
promising, but most meadows are 
weedy. Alfalfa is a poor crop and 


much of it has been plowed under and 
planted to corn, Corn came up poorly 
und cutworms did much damage. Bugs 
that prey on vines have been very de- 
structive. All fruits promise to be 
plentiful, excepting cherries. Sand vetch 
and cowpeas do very well here on light 
soils. Help very scarce. 

Clearspring, Washington Co, June 11 
—Prospects for a heavy hay crop are 
excellent, and the wheat crop has so 
much improved as to promise an aver- 
age crop if nothing yet befalls it. Corn 
came up badly owing to cold condition 
of ground, and probably in part to poor 
condition of seed planted, and so re- 
planting has been more of a job than 
the original planting. This being an 
off year for apples here, growers are 
not likely to have more than enough 
for home consumption: same _ with 
pers. Some trees show a moderate set 
of fruit, but many trees have none. 
Sweet cherries are unusually full, but 
sour cherries scant crop. Plums prom- 
ise fairly well. Butter is selling at 12c 
p lb, eggs 14c p doz Hogs not much 


in demand. Good farm horses high. 
Cows sell only fairly well. Farmers are 
selling off all their old wheat at 95c to 
$1 p bu. Corn is scarce and in demand 
at 60c p shelled bu. Wheat, hay and 
corn are the chief crops here. A new 
cannery for corn, tomatoes and peas is 
being built at Williamsport. 


Towson, Baltimore Co, June 12—Ail 
crops are doing well. Early sown 
wheat will make a good crop; late 
sown about half. There will be a large 
crop of hay. Clover harvest will begin 
in about a week. Corn is looking well 
and is receiving a second working. 
Some peas are large enough to pick. 
Fruit of all kinds looks favorable for 
acrop. Potatoes are looking Well. Pas- 
tures are good. 


Bevansville, Garrett Co, June 12— 
Grass is growing fine, especially pas- 
tures and new meadows. Wheat is 
poor, with the exception of a few fields 
of early sowing. The ground is too wet 
for corn to de well. Oats looking fine. 
Good prospect for potatoes; the vines 
are in a fine condition. Good prospect 
for all kinds of fruit. Apples are fall- 
ing off considerably, but there will be 
enough left on the trees to make a 
heavy crop. Sugarmakers are some- 
what discouraged; they cannot sell 
their crop of sugar to any advantage, 
and so they retain the crop and wait 
for higher prices. Wheat 85 to 95c p bu 
at the home mills. oats 42 to 45c, corn 
65 to 70c, hay $12 to $15 p ton, straw 
$8 to $10, butter 15 to 18c p lb, eggs at 
Jocal markets 12 to lic p doz, maple 
sugar 6 to 7c. Roads in this country 
ure rough and muddy. Supervisors are 
slow in working the roads. 


Patuxent, Anne Arundel Co, June 13 
—Tomatoes, sweet potatoes and cab- 
bage plants set out in large numbers. 
Green peas being picked. Strawberry 
crop about over; crop fair, but prices 
poor. Wheat and rye only fair. Oats 
look well. Peach crop full. Apple crop 
short. Gardens fair. Potato bugs and 
cutworms abundant. Orchard grass 
ready to mow. Corn being worked. 
Early cherries ripe; short crop. Early 
potatoes in blossom. 


New London, Frederick Co, June 12— 
Wheat has headed out, but there is 
very little improvement in the prospect 
of the crop. The estimate by those on 
good farms is two-thirds of a crop, 
while some fields of late sowing will 
not pay for the cutting. Grasses have 
improved and farmers look for a fair 


crop of hay. Corn has made fair 
growth considering the changeable 
weather. Much corn has not received 


its first working, and of course grass 
and weeds have made their appearance 
in corn fields. Rye will be a good crop. 
Barley will be very poor owing to ‘win- 
terkill. Plums and cherries promise a 
full crop; apples fairly good. Peaches 
also promise a good crop. Early pota- 
toes looking fine. 


Frederalsburg, Caroline Co, June 11— 
Weather conditions lately have been 
very favorable for growing crops. 
Warm weather has prevailed with sev- 
eral warm nights, which is very essen- 
tial to young corn. Tomato plants are 
of good size and plentiful. Last year 
there was a shortage on tomato plants 
in this section. Corn is being thinned 
now. Planting nearly all done. Straw- 
berry crop in this section was some- 
what short on the early varieties, and 
not as much was realized from them as 
in some seasons. Fruit prospects good. 
Penches are full; apples and pears are 


plentiful; not many plums. Cater- 
pillars have nearly destroyed all the 
foliage on apple trees. No sprayers 


used here. Wheat has improved very 
rapidly. About the only sign for a short 
crop is that most all of it is not thick 
enough; the heads seem to be _ well 
formed and long, with prospects of be- 
ing well filled. Hay and oat prospects 
are fair. 


Millsboro, Sussex Co, June 12— 
Strawberry season closed; the crop was 
generally poor. A few fine berries sold 
‘well. Wheat for feed is being cut. 
Crimson clover ripe enough to cut. 
A very small acreage that wil! amount 
to anything, much having been 
winterkilled. Potatoes are in bloom; 
they demand rain to fill aut. Growers 
likely to be disappointed, Old corn 70c 
p bu. Dry feed scarce. Much baled 
hay on the market. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
Lake Pleasant, Erie Co, June 12— 
Farmers are all busy planting corn, 


Most of the corn here is planted with 
corn planters, which plant two rows at 
a time, and are drawn with two horses, 
Grass looks fine. Wheat was badly 
winterkilled, although some pieces look 
well. Oats are looking well. Hay is 
selling at $10 p ton at the barn. Old 
potatoes scarce, and bring $1 p bu. Fine 
prospect of lots of strawberries, as 
there are many blossoms and fruit is 
setting. Apples will yield good crop, 
but no peaches, and few pears. Pas- 
tures are good, and cows are doing 
well. Arbuckle cmy is receiving milk 
from 65 patrons, and is a very busy 
place every morning. There is a larg: 


acreage of corn being planted thi: 
June, and a good many potatoes, Gur- 
dens look weli. 

Pittsfield, Warren Co, June 12 


Farmers at present are busy with corn 
planting; some claim the seed is not 
up to the standard, others that the 
ground is too cold and damp. Most 
farmers have had considerable replant- 


ing of corn to do. Grass is in a fine 
condition. Pastures excellent. A good 
hay crop seems now almost assured. 


The present indications are for a good 
crop of apples and pears. Strawberries 
full of fruit and blossoms. Eggs 19 
p doz, butter 18 to 19¢ p Ib, potatoes 70 
to 75c p bu, cows $30 to $40 each, cheese 
Sc. 


Columbia, Lancaster Co, June 11— 
Prospects for a large crop of hay are 
good, Owing to frequent showers. Corn 
crop had to be planted over again on 
account of seed being frozen last win- 
ter. The late hail storm in some sec- 
tions of this county recently did much 
damage to fruit trees, grapevines and 
wheat fields, therefore the outlook for 
a good crop of wheat and fruit is very 
discouraging at present. Potatoes sell 
at $1 p bu, cmy butter 27c p Ib, eggs lic 
p doz. The acreage in potatoes has 
somewhat increased this year, owing to 
high prices of potatoes last winter. 


South Shenango, Crawford Co, June 
12—Owing to wet weather, many farm- 
ers have been unable to complete oats 
seeding. But little corn yet planted. 
This late planting of corn will very 
materially detract from the chances of 
uw crop. Meadows ure very promising. 
Abundance of pasturage. Wheat has 
come out better than expected, and is 
just beginning to show heads. The cmy 
at Hartstown is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, receiving an increased amount of 
milk and more than usual patronage. 
Butter 16 to 18c p lb, eggs 15 to 16c p 
doz, veal calves 4 to 4%c p lbl w, 
steers 4 to 4%4c. Good cows in demand 
ut $40 to $60. 

New Millport, Clearfield Co, June 13 
—Wheat and rye not frozen out looking 
well. Corn planting very late. Nearly 
all planted after June 1, and much to 
plant yet on account of continued wet 
weather. Most soils have not been in 
condition to work this year. Oats late 
but look well. Hay crop very prom- 
ising. Apples will be abundant, also 
smal! fruits. Old potatoes selling at $1 
to $1.25 p bu. Eggs scarce at 18 to 20c 
p doz. County centennial will be cele- 
brated at Clearfield July 26-29. 

Coryville, McKean Co, June 11— 
Farm work in this section is way be- 
hind on account of rain and cold 
weather. Many have not planted any- 
thing yet, and there are some that 
haven’te their ground plowed even. 
Those who have cern planted report 
seeds rotting in many instances. 


DELAWARE. 








Dover, Kent Co, June 11—Strawberry 
growers are very much discouraged; 
crop cut off at least one-third by the 
dry weather which occurred the last of 
May and berries being marketed at 
prices that pay but little more than 
packages and picking costs, leaving the 
grower scarcely anything for the use 
of his land, fertilizer, cultivating, haul- 
ing, etc. In all probability the acreage 
will be much smaller next season, as 
most old patches will be plowed up and 
put in some other crop. The weather 
during the first few days in June has 
been rainy and favorable for setting 
plants, which has been taken advan- 
tage of by many tomato and sweet po- 
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growers. Many large growers, 
use the two-horse trans- 
planter, which waters the plants as 
they are being set, so the work may 
be done in dry weather as well as wet. 
Some late sown wheat which did not 
look as if it would be worth harvesting 
in the early spring now has a prospect 
for 50% of a crop. 

Milford, Kent Co, June 11—In this 
immediate vicinity the strawberry crop 
is very poor, but on the whole there are 
large quantities of strawberries in Del 
this year. Bridgeville and Shelbyville 
are shipping from 15 to 50 carloads p 
day. Nearly all are sold at the stas, 
but prices are ruinously low. Sweet 
and white potatoes promise well, 
with an increased acreage of each. 
Blackberries were badly killed last 
winter, and farmers cannot have 
more than half a_ crop. Pears of 
all kinds are scarce, Kieffers not 
more than 10% of a crop. Peaches 
are dropping badly, but it is hoped 
enough will remain for a fair crop. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Warrenville, Somerset Co, June 11— 
Corn coming up poorly. Rye, oats and 
grass looking well. Strawberry picking 
has started, but the robins destroy a 
good many before they are half ripe. 


Rahway, Union Co, June 12—The cold 
have somewhat retarded 
corn, Which on the whole looks well, 
considering the late season. Pastures 
and grass good. The ground is now in 
food condition to produce most excel- 
lent growth, if the weather is warm 
enough. Milk is plentiful. 

Egg Harbor City, Atlantic Co, June 
13—The strawberry crop is 10 days be- 
hind last year in ripening. The saw- 
iiv has done considerable damage and 
quite a number of fields had to be 
plowed down, It is puzzling to know 
how to fight this pest, because it ap- 
pears only in the blooming ‘season, A 
rood many new fields were planted this 
spring. Most of the blackberries were 
ruined last winter, but plantations set 
last year are all right and are looking 
well. Early white potatoes are very 
promising and sweet potatoes also. To- 
matoes and corn are doing nicely. The 

pple crop will be heavy and there will 
be a full crop of Kieffer pears. Grapes 
look well up to this time. Peaches win- 
terkilled with the exception of old trees 
ind trees within the city limits; the lat- 
ter are full. 

Burlington, Burlington Co, June 12— 
Weather has been too wet to work the 
corn. Some of the corn not coming up 
very well, owing to poor seed. Grain 
and grass looking better since the rain. 
Potatoes are not looking as well as they 


tato 
however, 








days recently 


might; a good many planted this year, 
Kggs 24 to 30c p doz, butter 28 to 30c 
p lb, hay $18 p ton. 


Landisville, Atlantic Co, June 11— 
Light rains have been beneficial to all 
growing crops. Sweet potatoes and pep- 
pers about all planted. Strawberries 
ripening slowly; prices fair for large 
berries. White potatoes coming up 
well. Plums and cherries fair yield. 
Pears dropped badly. Raspberries look 
promising, 

Moorestown, Burlington Co, June 12— 
A soaking rain has greatly altered crop 
prospects, especially as to mowing 
fields. The appearance of wheat, rye 
and oats much improved. Early table 
corn is now looking well over a large 
acreage. Much of this is intended for 
the New York market. Acreage of 
sweet potatoes is also excessive, be- 
cause prices have ruled so high in the 
last three winters, but their field show- 
ing is poor, because of cool spells 
checking growth and cutworms dam- 
aging so many as to make stand un- 
even in most fields. Early plantings 
of tomatoes are ample and are now 
looking well. The same may be said 
of potatoes. Cantaloupes are almost 
omitted from fields about here this year 
and the remaining patches are partly 
destined for experiments in spraying 
against blight, which has become fatal. 
Spraying is untried here on most vine 
truck. Pears, even Kieffers, have only 
a light setting near here. Apples well 
thinned by faulty drop. Cherries still 
make a good showing. 
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The Eastern Live Stock Market. 


Monday, June 13, 1904. 

At New York, last week there was an 
active trade in beeves with continued 
light receipts; prices were still further 
advanced. Milch cows were in good 
demand and top grades firm. Sales 
were at a range of $25 to 55, calf in- 
cluded. 

On Monday of this week with 54 cars 
of cattle offered trade was less active, 
but prime beeves held steady, with a 
little easier market for the under 
grades; medium cows 10c lower. Good 
to choice 1200 to 1400-lb steers crossed 
the scales at $5.90@6.50 p 100 lbs; com- 
mon to fair 950 to 1225-lb steers at 4.75 
@5.80; bulls at 3@5, and choice export 
bulls at 5.10@5.25; cows at 2@4.30, with 
no very choice offered. 

Sheep fell off last week: lambs de- 
clined 25c. There was, however, a firm- 
er feeling at the close. On Mon- 
day of this week, with 44 cars of 
stock offered, good handy sheep ruled 
steady. Others dull and weak; lambs 
opened 25@50c higher; but a part of the 
advance was lost later. Common to 
prime sheep sold at $3@5 p 100 lbs; a few 
export wethers 5.75; culls 2.50@2.75; 
southern lambs 7@8.50; 2 cars of Ky 
lambs, 73 Ibs average, and a car of Va 
lambs, 68 lbs average, 8.60, top figures; 
a few state lambs 6.50@8.50; culls 5.50; 
yearlings 5@6.25. 

Hogs showed more firmness last week, 
closing firm on Saturday. Monday of 
this week prices were still further ad- 
vanced 10@15¢e. Pa and N Y hogs, aver- 
aging 121 to 207 lbs, sold at $5.20@5.35. 

THE CALF TRADE. 


The market braced at the extreme 
tlose last week. Supplies at the opening 
this week totaled 7600 head. Market 
started out firm and then weakened. 
Sales at a range of $4@6.25, buttermilks 
3.50@4. 





THE HORSE MARKET. 

The demand last week was good and 
prices about steady for all kinds. Not- 
withstanding the spring season is near- 
ing its end the volume of business has 
decreased very little. Dealers will make 
an effort to reduce their stock before 
the hot weather sets in and several of 
the largest are preparing to hold a 
closing out sale in order to clean up 
before putting in a stock of heavier 
animals for the fall trade. 

At Pittsburg, cattle receipts moder- 
ate on Monday, totaling only 85 loads. 
Prices higher; quotations as follows: 
Extra, 1450-1609 Ibs esate Foor te geod by mite Cpenepees 


Good, 1200-1800 Ibs 5 SXGS Poor t 200@04 
Fair, ‘900-1100 ibs bina Heifera. foo. he ph 
| 25@ 475 Bologna 


Common, 700-900 Ibs 
fat 


hd 7 00@15 1c 
Rough, half 4 00@575 
Fat oxen 


He +t Vesleniven v 16 00@42 or 

Hog arrivals, 50 doubles; market 15 
@25c higher than preceding week. 
Heavies $5.20, Yorkers 6.15@5.20, lights 
5.10@5.15, pigs 4.90@5. Sheep steady 
with 25 loads on sale. Shorn wethers 
$5@5.15, mixed 4.75@4.90, ewes 4.25@4.50. 
lambs 5@5.75, springs 5@7.50, culis 3@5. 

At Buffalo, large receipts were had 
Monday, the supply reaching 260 loads, 
Best 10@20c higher, common kinds 25c 
lower. Prime steers $5.75@6.25, cows 4 
@4.75, heifers 4@5.50, feeders 4@4.65, 
bulls 3@4.50, milch cows 25@55, veal of- 
ferings 800 head, best 5@5.60. 

Sheep receipts 40 doubles; spring 
lambs $6.75@7, culls 4.50@5.50, mixed. 
shorn sheep 4.75@5, yearlings 5.75@6.26, 
ewes 4.50@4.75, wethers 5.25@5.50. Hogs 
higher, there being 100 loads received. 
Heavies 5.20@5.25, mixed 5.15@5.20, pigs 
4.90@5. 


What the Granges Are Doing. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


State Lecturer A. M. Cornell of Brad- 
ford county not only does a great deal 
of traveling in behalf of the grange, 
but is one of the most indefatigable 
workers for the development of the 
order in the Keystone state, 


Since the state meeting last winter 
at Wilkesbarre, the grange has organ- 
ized 23 new ones and reorganized eight 
old ones. Two additions were No 1268 
in McKeen county, organized by L. W. 
Howden, and No 1269 in Chester coun- 
ty, organized by John H. Hicks. 

Phillipsville is In a very. prosperous 
co ‘dition. New members have been re- 
ceived regularly during the past year. 
Candidates have joined in bunches of 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


two, ten and 12 at a time. 
owns its own hall, 
members are now connected by tele- 
phone. It hopes to entertain the next 
session of the state grange. 
Pomona granges of McKean county 
met at Turtle Point June 1. About 100 
members were present. The fifth de- 
gree was given to 27 members. The 
next meeting will be held with Liberty 
August 3. The different granges re- 
ported progress in the way of mem- 
bership since the last Pomona. There 
is over $90 in the treasury. 
senionineeaiiiitiiiatinmemasinan, 
Tobacco Notes. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


LANCASTER Co—Hail damaged young 
tobacco plants slightly in the southern 
and eastern parts of this county. There 
Was an abundance of moisture last 
week and generally conditions favored 
transplanting. Many growers claim 
there will be a reduction in the acreage 
this yr, but are not certain to what ex- 
tent. 


The grange 
and most of the 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 


Read by Half a Million People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only PIV 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wish 
to sell, buy or exchange, suci as 

Live stuck, pure bred or grade, 

Cattle of any breed, 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies, 

Horses, mules or jacks. 

Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 

of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, 
incubators, brooders or poultry supples, 
Sheep, wool, goats, etc, 
Crops of any kind. 
Haimess, apparatus, drain, tile, silos, 
Insecticides and fungicides. 


Furniture or household goods, conveniences, 
heirlooms, 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies, . 
Dogs, cats or pet stock, 

Hogs, sows, bours, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage, 

Tools, implements, muacuimery, vehicles, en- 
gines, etc. 

Mauures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds, plauis, bulbs, Mowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, nursery stock, 


Help wanted for tarm, mill, shop or house, 

Situations wanted im country or town, 

Wauis of auy nature or description, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted us part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one wo Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have addiess on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTALE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head thus mak- 
ing a small edv as noticeable as a larce one, 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion, 

dress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





LIVE STOCK. 


GUERNSEYS FOR SALE—One registered bull, 
Homestead 604, three years old, and 12 head of 
grade cows and calves; seven in milk, Also 300- 
pound Sharples separator, churn and butter worker, 
B. E. HUNT, Reading Center, N Y. 





Berkshires, Ches- 
mated, not akin; 
service boars; Guernsey 
HAMILTON, 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages; 
8 weeks’ pigs, bred sows, 
cattle; write for circulars, P, F., 
Cochranville, Pa, 


POLAND-CHINAS—March, April, May pigs; sows 
bred; Sunshines, Perfections, Tecumsehs; prices 
low. B. H. ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa, 
JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad. For 
sale, 16 cows, 8 heifers, 3) bulls. 8, E, NIVIN, 
Landenburg, Pa. a 











BERKSHIRES—8 imported 
Must sell, For price, write to-day. 


and 100 home-bred. 
CLARK BROs, 





FOR SALE—Yearling bull, pure-bred Jersey, from 
out stock, CHAS CORNISH, Amityville, L 





FRENCH Coach stallions ‘and "mares. Berkshire 
hogs. Scotch Collie pups. E, 8. AKIN, Ensenore, 
N 
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EGGS AND POULTRY. 


THE POULTRY REVIEW, containing monthly 
a comprehensive review of the best poultry papers 
published; 50c a year; with this paper $1.05 a year. 
Before subscribing elsewhere gct our clubbing rates, 
_ POULTRY REVIEW, Dept A 1, Bustleton, 

a. 








EGGS from best laying strains of Leghorns, 6 
varieties, $1.50 per 15; Pekin ducks, $1.50 per lL 
eggs; Toulowse geese, $1.50 per 7 eggs; Belgian hare 
eG $2 per pair. GEO W, CATON, Zanes- 
ville, O, . 


RHODE ISLAND REDS, Light Bral Brahmas, , Barred 
Rocks, hardy, prolific, pure stock, bred on separate 
farms. For eggs to hatch at 6 cents each, write 
Ww ALTE R SHERMAN, Middletown, R I. 


2) EGGS $1 
raised. C. L. 


0 BOFrF, 
MEAD, 


- COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission hc'*e in New York; estab- 
lished 1838, chee.s, eggs, pork, poultry, 
fruits, ex. E. B. WOOD. 
302 Greenwich St, New York. 


Rose Comb White Leghorna, farm 
BERGE, Adelphia, N J, 
Ww hite Leghorn hens, bargain, 
Williamson, N Y. 








~ ASH- 





WARD, 


2 YEARS’ experience; 
tained for fruit and produce. 
RAN, 24 Duane St, New York. 

APPLES, potatoes, hay, straw, poultry and prod- 
nee. Daily returns. Established @ years. GIBBS 
& BRO, BRO, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


THOROUGHBRED Homer pigeons at one dollar 
per pair or exchange. G. H, SCHULTZ, Black- 











best market results ob- 
AUSTIN & COCH- 














born, Okla. 
COLLIE PUPPIES—Registered and imported 
stock, FRED G. BOWMAN, Springboro, Ia, 


FOR BL OODROUNDS write 8, J. ‘VAN RAUB, 
San Antonio, Tex, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 
$8.50 





CABBAGE PLANTS—$1 per 100, 70c 520, 


per 10,090; strong plants grown in rows and hoed 
like onions; Danish Baldhead, Surehead,. Flat 
Dutch, y. RO- 


(24 cents per-100 by mail.) F. 
CHELLE, Drawer 1, . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


YOUR NAME and address on rubber stamp with 
inking pad delivered for 35 cents; write for anything 
you want in —_, dies, etc, ©. S. DEWEY & CO, 
Maple Beach, N Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Bach Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS in New England, 
along the sparkling lakes or by the sea; comfortable 
buildings, stock, tools and growing crops included; 
5 to 1000 acres, $500 to $10,090; a few on easy terms 
to settle estates quickly; illustrated lists with re- 
liable information of soils, crops, market, climate 
etc, mailed free. E. A. STROUT, Farm Agency, 
Dept 45, 150 Nassau St, New York City, or Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Mass, or Portland, Me. 


Chester, N J 











FOR SALE—1%0-acre farm, two miles from rail- 
road and P O; land, first class for corn, grain or 
urass; buildings nearly new, cost $1500; price $50 per 

acre; payments made easy; 20 cows brought $1700 
last year; dairy and tools sold with farm if desired; 
all questions answered by mail, Address J, = 
MORSE, New Woodstock, Madison Co, NY. 


INQUIRE about lands and farms in Delaware, 
where unusual opportunities exist to secure larce 
or small farms, improved and unimproved; full in- 
formation, free map, valuable reports, etc. STATE 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, Dover, Del. 
homes, farms, fruit, 
For particulars and 
Palatka, 


FLORIDA—For investments, 
poultry and cattle ranches. c 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, 
Fla. 











FARMS—For rich farming, fruit er growing. fine 
climate, write J. D. S. HANSON, Hart, Mich, 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


And Market for Male and Female Labor 

Read by Halt a [Million People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 

52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 











AGENTS WANTED—We pay cash commission; 
light, easy work and big pay. We mannfacture and 


sell 1000 ‘‘Farm Necessities,"’ at saving prices. rite 
to-day for particulars of our liberal offer. THR 
CARROLL INDUSTRIES, Carroll Ave and Lin- 


coln St, Chicago, IIL 








POLAND-CHINA pigs, 
eligible to registry. H. 


extra fine large strain, 
WALRATH, Amsterdam, 





More Orders Than He Was 





REGISTERED HOL STE IN bull « calf, with “official 
backing. FAIRVIEW FARM, Pennellville, NY. 


BERKSHIRES—All ages, best English and Amer- 
ican breeding. B, G. BENNETT, Rochester, N Y. 


BROWN SWISS BULLS, calves, yearling. R. 
J. YOUNG, § Shushan, N Y. 


JERSEY © cows, Berkshire pigs. EDWARDS, 
R D 2, Norristown, Pa, 

















Able to Fill. 


My advertisement inserted in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of American 
Agriculturist was conducive of very 
satisfactory results. Received numer- 
ous inquiries and more orders than If 
was able to fill, and will advertise in 
your paper again in due season,—[{Bark- 
ley Baldwin, Doerun, Pa. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 




















| Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 lbs eS 
nue oe 1904 1903 | 1904) 1903 | 1904, 1203 
Chicago. + $6.50175 40) 75 00 * 6.36 ¥5.50/ $5.30 
New ee 6.40) 5.40) 5.25) 645 5.65] 5.00 
Bullalo........-. 609) 5.60; 5.20 6.90 5.50) 4.75 
Kansas City...-| 6.35 490 6.00 5.25) 5.00 
Pittsburg......+ } 600] 5 50' 6.10 6.25] 5.35] 5.00 








At Chicago, strong to higher prices 


featured the trade in fed _ beeves, 
Veul calves were in large’ sup- 
ply, and prices ruled lower. The 
stocker market did not respond 
freely to the upturn in beef cattle 


prices, and the tendency was weaker. 
It took a prime grade of feeding steers 
to bring $4.50@4.75. Milch cows were 
offered freely, and buyers secured 
heavy concessions, 

The hog trade ‘showed a little im- 
provement, but no sensational advance 
occurred. 3ulk of swine sold mainly 
at $4.85@4.95, and tops reached the 5 
mark. These values were the highest 
since the early part of May. 

The trend of the mutton market was 
somewhat easier, although the man- 
ner in which values have been sus- 
tained for so late in the season is sur- 
prising to some dealers. There seems 
to be a searcity of choice spring lambs, 
and prices on these held well within 
$7.25@7.65. Shorn wethers 5@5.50, year- 
lings 5.25@5.75, ewes 4@4.90, bucks and 
culls 2.75@3. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 
































LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 
. vy decal Corn Oats 
Cash or spot ————-— 
, 1904 ) 1903 | 1904 , 1yVs | 1904 | 1903 
Chica ago.....(1.04 8 481, 415, 38 
New York 1,11 89 tee 31 48 46 
Boston...... | i= 50 | .47 
Toledo...... 1.00 | .76% ie 8 43%4| .38 
St Louis.....|1.04 | .77%) .47 | 48 | - -37Y%, 
Min'p'ls.....| 94%} .7954) .43 | .55 | 40 | .37 
Liverpooi...) —- ‘91-| 60 | c72 —_ i 
At Chicago, wheat market varied 


chiefly on weather reports. In the Ohio 
valley the winter Gamage has not been 
overcome, but in other sections marked 
improvement has been made. The vol- 
ume of business was not large, and re- 
ceipts were small. The range for the 
week shows a decline of 14%4c, with new 
July not getting far from 85% @86%c. It 
occasionally went above 87c, but near- 
ly always receded, Sept hung around 
80c, latterly going to 805c. The decline 
in this option was also about 1%c. 

There was not much interest in the 
speculative corn market. <A large re- 
port of acreage, With the crop now do- 
ing well, had a depressing effect. Ship- 
ments were moderate, cash demand 
good. New July sold around 48c most 
of the time, occasionally going to 48%c, 
but receding from % to le. Sept was 
near 48c, with 48%4c the high point. The 
decline for the week in both the July 
and Sept option amounted to %@%c. 

The oat market was the steadiest of 
any of the grains, but even in this there 
was a slight decline, amounting, how- 
ever, to only a small fraction of Ic. 
The acreage is about up to the average, 
possibly slightly above, and the condi- 
tion is as good as usual at this season. 
There was nothing to sustain the mar- 
ket, and it declined slightly in sympa- 
thy with corn and wheat. New July 
sold uround 3914c most of the time. Sept 
sold around 31\%c, there being only a 
slight variation from that figure. 

At New York, No 2 red wheat, ex- 
port $1.12 p bu, No 2 mixed corn 57@ 
58c, kiln dried 2.95@3.10-p sk, clipped 


White oats 49@53c p bu, rye held at 
80c, barley 47@48c, malt 67@78c. 





———_<>-__—_—_- -— 


Old World Crops Good—Up to the 


last of May the weather was quite cool, 
In Italy everything is perfect. Grain 
crops in France and Germany look well, 
wheat and rye almost ready, it would 
seem, to begin to show a little color, 
but probably no real ripening for a few 
weeks yet. Grass is fine, the first crop 
cut in some sections. Potatoes look 
small.—{[Our Special European Corre- 
spondent. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock, From 
these, country consignees 32st pay 
freight and commission cnarges. When 
sold in a small ways to ailers or con- 

sumers, an advance is usually secured, 


Apples. 
aver apples now 
centers for $2@3 p bbl are 
They claim the summer 
not pay except 
prices. 





Shippers selling 
at eastern 
losing money. 
apple season does 
fancy fruit at fancy 

At New York, the situation remains 
the same. Spy $2.50@3.50 p bbl, Bald- 
win 2.25@2.75, Ben Davis do, Greening 
oe 25@3, Itusset 2@2.50. 

Beans. 

At New York, market slow; prices 
steady to weak, Kidney $2.50@2.90 p 
bu, pea 1.50@1.85, marrow 2.50@2.90. 
Dressed Meats. 

York, demand not urgent, 
Veals 54@7T%u 
medium 6@ 


ior 


At New 
and values unchanged. 
p lb, light pork 6%@7\e, 
64oc. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, exporters making some 
inquiry for evap or Prices 5@7tsc 
p lb, dried 314%4@4%4c, chops $2@2.25 p 100 
Ibs, cores 1.50@1. ey raspberries 25c p 
lb, huckleberries 13@14c, blackberries 
41,@5loc. 

Eggs. 
At New York, receipts slackened and 

*n enlarged, causing some weakness 
apparent. Fancy 19@2ic p 
161%4@18l4c, so 15@1é6e, 


th 
to become 
doz, Westerns 
checked 11@14c. 

At Chicago, values easing off slight- 


ly on inferior grades. Extras lic p doz, 
firsts 1414@15c. 


Fresh Fruits. 

The bloom on fruit trees is immense, 
I doubt if we have had bigger pros- 
pects since the great crop of ’96.—[Cor- 
respondent, Erie Co, N Y. 

Apples and plums set abundantly, but 
young fruit dropped badly the fore part 
of this month. Strawberry crop good, 
but acreage is less than last year.— 
[Correspondent, Onondaga Co, N Y. 

Advices from Md say the peach crop 
is promising. If no unfavorable condi- 
tions appear by the end of next week, 
a large yield is claimed by traders. 

Reports from northeastern Pa are for 
a big huckleberry crop. Last season 
dry weather lessened the output to a 
great extent, 

It is said a crate famine hag caused 
thousands of gallons of strawberries 
to rot in the fields in some districts 
of Ky and Ind. The crop is said to 
be the biggest on record. 

According to railroad officials, along 
the Central of Ga line there are 3,231,700 
bearing peach trees and 2,000,000 that 
will fruit in another yr or so. Efforts 
are being made to establish canneries 
to care for promised phenomenal crops 
of the future. A syndicate will doubt- 
less handle the big Ga peach crop. 

Private dispatches from the N E part 
of N C say the huckleberry crop is 30% 


short of ’03. In the § part of the state 
the crop is better. 
At New York, supplies enlarging, 


strawberries 4@7c p qt, fey grades high- 
er: cherries 50@75c p bskt, peaches $1@ 
2.25 p carrier, plums do, blackberries 
6@12c p qt, huckleberries 7@12c, goose- 
berries 6@8c, muskmelons 1@3.50 p cra, 
watermelons 15@30c ea. 
Hay and Straw. 

Wayne Co (N Y) farmers are selling 
hay f o b this season at $9@I11 p ton. 

At New York, small proportion of of- 


ferings grades prime, quotations a 
shade higher. Timothy 85@97%4c p 100 
Ibs, clover 60@6dc, salt 50@655c, rye 


straw $1@1.30. 
Mill Feeds. 

At New York, June bran $20 p ton, 
spot 24, red dog 25, middlings 24@25. 

Onions. 

Acreage in this section about the 
same as in '03; no enlargement. Wet 
weather held crop back and weeds plen- 
tiful—_[{J. B. & Co, Wayne Co, O. 

Trade reports from Orange Co, N Y, 
say many onions have been weed-killed 
owing to wet season. Some fields sowed 


sell at 





to onions in April have been plowed up 
and put to corn and potatoes. 

Onion acreage larger than in ’038. The 
start is favorable and early prosvects 
flattering.—[B. & S., Madison Co, N Y. 

At New York, prices forged upward 
to some extent. Egyptian $2.15@2.40 p 
bag, N O 1.50, Bermuda 1.35@1.50 p cra, 
Tex 1.50@1.60. 

Potatoes. 


Commission men claim 
(Va) potato movement, 
in operation, will prove 
bage is short, but beans 
promise weil, 

At New York, 
Ne w potatoes $4@5.25 p 
703 crop 3@3.75 p 180 Ibs. 
toes are arriving. 

At Chicago, prices firm. Tex Tri- 
umphs $1.45@1.55. Old potatoes brought 
1.35. 


the Norfolk 
Which is now 
large. Cab- 
and cukes 


miurket ruled strong. 
bbl, western 
Few old pota- 


Poultry. 

New York, broilers show a mod- 

erate decline, best 25@40¢ p lb ad w, 

fowls 12%4c, ducks 14@16tec, squabs $1.50 

@2.50 p doz, live springs 20@25c p Ib, 

fowls 13l6c, geese 90¢0@1.25 p pr. 

At Chicago, spring chickens under 1 
in weight are hard to move. Live 
18@2ic p 1b, fowls 11@11%c, 

20c, geese $4@6 p doz, dressed 

10%@lic p lb, chickens 16@20c, 
ducks 10@11c. 


Rice. 


At 


lb 


ducks 
fowls 
geese 8@9c, 


less 
At 
p ih 


and afloat foots up 200,000,000 Ibs 
than last yr, according to dealers. 
N Y, good domestic brought 3@4c 
head 44%@5\c. 

Vegetables. 

Advices from northern Ky say on- 
ions will not start freely until the last 
of this month. Crop reported to be 25% 
short. Cabbage is now moving. Potato 
prospects good and movement should 
start by the lst wk in July. 

Ginseng cultivation is experiencing a 


boom in Steuben Co, N Y, this seasen, 
much new land being devoted to the 
root. 

Canners says the new pea crop has 


made good progress. 
are claimed for Wis 
Atlantic states, smaller 
no change in N Y 
The peanut situation is still encour- 
aging to sellers. Big sales are noted in 
Va at 4%@ic p Ib. Complaints are 
made in the south of a poor stand for 


Larger acreages 
and some middle 
for Ind and 


the new crop. 

Cabbage ready to set out; conditions 
generally favorable. The ’03 season 
closed with prices $40 p ton.—[J. 5S., 
Genesee (Co, N Y. 

Maggots destroying many cabbage 
beds, which will cut down prospective 
acreage. Transplanting will be from 
June 15 to July 1.—[A. M. M., Onon- 
daga Co, N Y. 

Burlington Co (N J) farmers are said 


to be receiving $100 p ton at local can- 


Throughout the south the situation js "eres for new asparagus, 
listless. While the crop in the orient is At New York, sweet potatoes $1@1.75 
said to be large, the quantity arrived p bskt, asparagus 1.50@3.50 p doz, beets 
REE aE - a — —s 








KILLS PAIN 
QUICKER THAN 
ANYTHING 
INTHE WORLD 


SLOANS LINIMENT 


FOR MAN OR BEAST 
Penetrating:Kills Germs 


ALL DEALERS 











new. Quick sellers, very profitable. 
waited. Also hub covers or sand boxes. 





Address Hardware Specialty Co.,Box 45, Pontiac, Michigan, 


EXTENSION AXLE NUTS | 


Cure wabbles and make old buggtes run like 
Ayents 








Registered 


Trade Mark 


Union 
Lock 
Poultry 
Fencing 


Fits uneven ground without cutting and is easily 
erected. Fine mesh at the bottom for small chicks. 
All horizontal lines are cables, making it strong. 
Made of high grade steel wire, galvanized. The 
largest Poultry Farms use this fence, because it is 
best by every test. It will pay you to try it. 
Get our prices before you buy Farm, Lawn or 
Poultry Fence. We sell you at Factory 
prices. 


Case Bros., Colchester, Conn. 














| No More Blind Horses 32.7,.53ncite. Opthaimta. 


sore eyes, Barry Co., luwa City lowa,lavesure cure 





SEND TODAY 
Spasssew Sever Gunes Dever comes. iAfyou are 


you are entitled to get A D VR A NCE 


the best fence made, 
neRee T TRIAL 


is sold direct from 
THIRTY DAYS" 
dealer charges for 


for less money than 

fence not as good. Send to- ann 

for this free book giving descrip 

tion and prices. 

ADVANCE FENCE COMPANY, 
5610 Old 8t., Peoria, Il, 
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have merit. 
thousands of others are doing? 


| THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., - 

















“JONES HE PAYS THE } FREIGHT AND HE LIV ES AT BINGHAMTON, N. ¥.” 








Of the Frost fence this year over any previous year 
Should prove to the thinking buyer, that it must 
Why not try it yourself, the same as 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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1@3 p 100 bchs, carrots 1@2, cabbage 
1@2 p cra, cukes 75c@1.50 p bskt, egg 
plants 1@1.75 p bx, green corn 1@3 p 
100, garlic 5@6c p lb, horseradish 4@6c, 
kale 40@50c p bbl, lima beans 1.50@3.50 

cra, lettuce 50c@1 p bbl, mushrooms 
30@65c p lb, scallions 50c@1 p 100 bchs, 
peppers 1.50@2.25 p carrier, radishes 25 
@50c p 100 bchs, peas 75c@1.75 p bskt, 
rhubarb 25@50c p 100 bchs, string beans 
50c@1.75 p bskt, squash 1@2.50 p cra, 
spinach 50@60c p bbl, turnips 1@1.50, 
tomatoes 75c@2.25 p carrier, cress 50c@ 
1.25 p 100 bchs. 

Wool. 


Eastern markets still exhibit an un- 
eventful trade, yet new wools arriving 
more rapidly. Interior trade continues 
energetic. Mich and O 19@25c p Ib, 
Ky 25@26c, N Y 21@24c, Pa and Va 
washed 30@33c. It is claimed that some 
western wools will cost 60c clean in 
Boston, a price 5@8c above the present 
market. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
1904 . 18%4c 18%c 17%e 
1903 ..22 @22%c 23%@24 c 21 @21%e 
1902 ..214%46@22 c 22 @22%c 21 @21%c 
It is claimed in trade circles that 


there have been few seasons in recent 
years when speculative buying of cmy 
butter for storage purposes proceeded 
more cautiously than at present. The 
bulk of the butter that has gone into re- 
frigeration so far this season has con- 
sisted of ecmy. Prices range about 4%c 
below last year. Eastern buyers who 
are back from a canvass of the dairy 
situation in the middle west say there 
is a marked increase in the use of hand 
separators, 

At New York, receipts enlarging and 
much new butter, nearly all of which 
is emy, going into freezers. Receipts 
last week were 65,700 pkgs. Cmy extras 
S@18\%ec p lb, dairy 16@17%e, renovated 
14@15e, packing 11@12c. 

At Boston, market but little changed, 
(my 18@18%e p lb, dairy 15@18c, pack- 


ing 11@12c, renovated 13@1bd%«ac. 
Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy extras 19c 


p lb, packing 11@12c.—At Columbus, 
market dull, emy 16@lic, dairy 10@13c. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, fey emy 18 
@20e p lb, ladle 14@15ic, Md, Va and Pa 
prints 12@l4c, renovated 16@18c. 
Pennsylvania—<At Pittsburg, cmy 20 


a@2%i14c p Ib, O and Pa 17@18c, dairy 
"@1le.—At Philadelphia, cmy 18@18%4c, 
ladle 13c, imit emy 1l5c. 


At Chicago, prices are proving at- 
tractive to buyers and consumption is 
large. Extras command 17% p lb, ren- 
ovated lic, ladles 12@13c, dairy 13@16c, 
packing llc. 

The Cheese Market. 

At New York, with Canadian and 
foreign advices of a _ disappointing 
tenor, the market here inclined to weak- 


ness, although’ sellers held out for 
steady prices. New fc sold at 7@7%c p 

At Boston, receipts increasing, de- 
mand quiet. Twins 7@Sc p lb. 


At Chicago, offerings of new cheese 
show expansion and with a moderate 
demand prices rule easy. Twins 7%@ 
8c p lb, daisies 8@814c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLFSALI 
TERIOR 
PING 





2 PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INe 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 


POINTS. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 
17@18e p doz, live hens 13@1l4c p Ib, 


springs 25@30c, ducks 18@20c, strawber- 
ries 2@4c p qt, peaches $1.50@2 p cra, 
potatoes 80c@1.15 p bu, new 4@4.50 p 
bbl, cukes 1@1.25 p bskt, kale 10@20c p 
_ onions 50@60c p 190, corn 52@53c p 
yu. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, red wheat $1 
@1.05 p bu, corn 50@51e, oats 42@44c, 
rye 79c, hay 12@14.50 p ton, bran 21, 
ses lic p doz, springs 20c p Ib, hens 
lle 1 w, veals 5c p lb, wool 17@22c, po- 
tatoes 1.30 p bu, onions 1.60@1.75 p cra, 
cabbage 1.40@2, cukes 35@50c p doz 
strawberries 1.50@2.50 p cra. ; 

At Columbus, spring chickens lower 
at 2lc p Ib 1 w, new potatoes $1.45@ 


1.50 p bu, old 1.20, onions 1.25@1.50, eggs 
lic p doz, cheese 9@i0c p lb, hogs 3.60 
@4.50 p 100 lbs, sheep 3@5, lambs 5@ 
6.50, wool 16@20c p lb, hay 11@13 p ton, 


corn 65c p bu, oats 43@45c, rye 60c, 
strawberries 5@7c p qt. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 


potatoes $1.30@1.50 p bu, onions 1.65@2 
p cra, mushrooms 30@40c p lb, rhubarb 
15@20c p doz, cabbage 2.75@3 p cra, let- 
tuce 1@1.10 p bu, cress 30@35c p doz, 
live hens 14@15c p Ib, springs 25@35c, 
eges 17@18c p doz. 

At Philadelphia, corn 52@56c p bu, 
oats 48@49c, wheat $1@1.06, bran 24@ 
25 p ton, hay 15@18, cheese 6@9c p Ib, 
live hens 14@15c p lb, eggs17@18%c p doz, 
potatoes 1@1.20 p bu, new 4@5.75 p bbl, 
sweet 50c@1 p bskt, onions 1.50@2 p cra, 
squash 40@50c p bskt. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, hay 
down to $8.50@15 p ton, straw 8@10, 
wheat 1.15 p bu, corn 75c, oats 48c, rye 
70c, eggs 18@20c p doz, live’ spring 
chickens 25@30c p lb, potatoes 90c@1 p 
bu, beans 2.25@2.75, pie plant 15@18c p 
doz. 

At Watertown, eggs 15@17c p doz, 
potatoes 75@85c p bu, mint 8c p bch, 
cress 3c, radishes 3@4c, dressed beef 5@ 
6c p lb, fowls 14@lic, veal 6@7c, pork 
5@6%c, lamb 18@20c, hay $8@14 p ton, 
maple sugar 7@10c p lb, hides 6%@’7c. 

At Albany, radishes 50@75c p 100 
behs, cukes $1.50@2 p cra, rhubarb T5c 
@1, potatoes 3.25@3.75 p bu, strawberries 
10@11e2 p qt, live fowls 13@14c p Ib, hogs 
5@5.20 p 100 Ibs, cheese 7@9c p lb, eggs 
20@21c p doz, bran 22@23 p ton, hay 10 
@17. 





Resetting Tobacco in New York. 


This week sees some activity among 
tobacco farmers of the Empire state. 
In Chemung Co, transplanting began 
to be general about June 15. Season 
late, cool and wet. Old crop largely 
disposed of. A farmer in Wayne Co 
says plants are 7 to 10 days earlier 
than last yr. Resetting started there 
June 10, and is expected to be finished 
the middle of next week. The acreage 
shows a sharp reduction from previous 
seasons, 

A grower at Lowman says plants ap- 
pear healthy and he looks for all to- 
bacco to be in the open by June 25. 
“Farmers here are complaining bitterly 
of last yr’s prices, which were below 
cost of production,” declares the writer. 
“Our chief money crops are milk and 
tobacco, but with the former selling at 
1%c p qt, the latter at 5c and less p 
lb, and labor scarce at 12@15c p hour, 
or $20@26 p mo with board, it is readily 
seen there is anything but money in 
these crops.” 


eo 
New York Cheese Markets. 

OapENsBURG, June 11—A meeting was 
held here to-day to reorganize the local 
cheese board. A temporary organiza- 
tion was formed with John M. Fell of 
Oswegatchie as pres and C. E. Griffin of 
De Peyster sec. Cheese offerings 1398 
bxs, about 300 twins; 7%c was bid but 
refused. No sales were made on the 
board but later all sold at a slight ad- 


vance, 
The Milk Market. 


At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains at 2c p qt or $1.11 p can of 40 qts 
wholesale in the city. Last week opened 
auspiciously for the milk dealers, with 
two hot days, but the cool weather fol- 
lowing it loaded them up with another 
big surplus of stock. Should this be a 
cool summer, dealers will find it diffi- 
cult to handle all supplies. So long as 
this condition continues, it will be use- 
less for anyone to expect a rise in the 
exchange price. Receipts for the week 
224,765 cans milk, 13,829 cans cream, 


We Learn to Do By Doing. 








[From Page 675.] 
good old-fashioned hard ‘work with 
either head or hand, or better still, with 
both? Is there not some danger that 
one who has enjoyed the luxuries of a 
college which has “money to burn,” 
may have his ideas of the Dollar placed 
above his conception of the Man? Does 


not the process sometimes give the 
graduate a feeling that the world owes 
him a living, since it has supported him 
so long in manual idleness while enjoy- 
ing the intellectual and social pleasures 
of college life? 


MARKETS AND NEWS 
Our Story of the News. 








Repulse for the Japs. 





While Gen Oku’s army has been draw- 
ing up heavy siege guns about Port 
Arthur for the final effort against the 
fortress, the first division of the army 
has been forging northward, encircling 
Gen Kuropatkin’s army. In one of 
these flanking movements the Japs 
were repulsed with heavy loss, two 
whole battalions being ambuscaded in a 
ravine with almost total loss. 

The Japanese now hold Sisu pass, a 
strategic point on the road to Mukden, 
seriously threatening the left wing of 
the Russians’ main army. 

scesiiiiideitainatllii tailed nial 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Lewis Etzel, a young American, act- 
ing as correspondent of the London 
Telegraph, was killed near Niu-Chwang 
by some Chinese soldiers. Etzel was 
ten miles out at sea on a junk and was 
supposed to be trying to reach Port 
Arthur. Mistaking the crew for pirates, 
the Chinese opened fire upon them, 
killing Etzel instantly. 





Friends of Judge Parker now claim 
543 votes for him, which would give 
him the nomination on the first ballot 
at the national democratic convention, 





The republicans have won a sweep- 
ing victory in Oregon, carrying the 
state by 20,000. The next legislature 


will be strongly republican and Oregon 
is now safely counted in the Roosevelt 
column next November. 


Earl Grey, lord lieutenant of North- 
umberland, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed the earl of Minto as governor- 
general of Canada. 





Dr Cook, the expert of the depart- 
ment of agriculture, is on his way from 
Guatemala, with several colonies of the 
ants with which it is hoped the boil 
weevil can be stamped out. The ants 
will be liberated in the infested cotton 
areas and if successful they will be im- 
ported in a wholesale manner. 





The national league of women’s or- 
ganizations, with a constituency of 
more than a million and a half women 
throughout the United States, has for- 
mally requested the republican and 
democratic national comittees to in- 
sert in their convention platforms a 
plank pledging the parties to the pass- 
age of such laws as will uproot polyg- 
amy in Mormon communities. 





Gov Pennypacker of Pennsylvania 
has appointed Attorney Gen Knox to 
succeed United States Senator Quay. 





Pres Francis of the St Louis exposi- 
tion assures Treas Shaw that the gov- 
ernment loan will be paid promptly as 
each installment comes due, and that 
the treasury department need have no 
fear of being forced to take over the 
management of the big show. 





A new indictment has been found 
against George W. Beavers, former su- 
perintendent in the postoffice depart- 
ment, and he will now be tried for re- 
ceiving commission on typewriter sup- 
plies sold to his department. 





The sultan of Morocco is reported to 
have yielded to the pressure brought 
by the United States and Great Britain 
and agreed to grant all the conditions 
imposed by the bandit leader Raisouli 
for the release of his American and 
British captives, 





At a conference held at Washington, 
D C, between the representatives of the 
state and provincial boards of health, 
a resolution was unanimously passed 
demanding uniform legislation by the 
various states for the extermination of 
the disease-carrying mosquito, The 
latest and most careful investigations 
reported at the conference tended to 
show conclusively. that the carrying of 
infection by mosquitoes is largely re- 
sponsible for the ravages of yellow 
fever and other dangerous fevers. 





The rate cutting of the Atlantic 
steamship companies has extended now 
to all lines except the Cunard, and im- 


hordes. 
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DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Are as much better than the 
best of imitating separators 
as such machines are better 
than setting systems. 


Send for new catalogue 
and name of nearest local agent. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


| 74 Cortlandt Street 
NEW YORK 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 
CHICACO 





Save the animal--save your 
herd—cure every case of Lump Jaw. The 
disease is fatal f time, and it spreads, 


Only one way to care it—use 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


‘otrouble--rub iton. Norisk— your money 
ack if it ever faile, Used for seven years 


the big stockmen. ree 
“amp Jaw and other 
shes of cattle and borses, 
y. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
21 Union Steck Yards, Chicago, DL 








New York State Veterinary College 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Free tuition to residents of New York State. Ege 
tended announcement. Address, 


Prof. JAMES LAW, F..C, V.S., Director, 
MADE, Bull- 


warn FENGE! strong, chicken- 


Pifeee:, Wally Warreated. Catalog Free: 
arran ‘al 
SPRING FENCE co." 
Wiochester, Indiana, U. 8. 4, 





STRONGEST 
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Box 10 














«BE GOOD” 
TO YOUR HORSES 


USE FRAZER’S AXLE GREASE 
AND MAKE IT EASY FOR THEM. 


LMANG tie ULL 





Ww nized as the STANDARD 
Axle Grease of the United tates. 
Many Thousand Tubs of this Grease are sold 
weekly to the Truckmen of New York City, their 
Trucks are loaded heavy and a saving of both 
time and money is made, one greasing lasting 
two weeks or longer. 

Ask your dealer for FRAZER’S with Labelon 

It saves your horse labor and you too. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Frazer Lubricator Co.,83 Murray St.,N.Y 


























migrants are arriving in New York "7 





Bae, 


Get all the Cream. A complete 
separation made in 60 to 90 minutes— 
quick and sure results—less trouble and 
expense—does not mix water with milk, 
Absolutely guaranteed or your money 
back. Write today for full particulars, 
Superior Fence Machine Co, 
wv, Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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Aunt Rose’s Girl. 


A Story of Commencement Days, by 
L. M. Montgomery. 


Aunt Rose loosened her faded hat 
strings—they had served as hair rib- 
bons for Ida two summers ago—and 
leaned wearily back in her creaky 
rocker. The walk to the store had 
been a long one and she was warm and 
tired. 

“Deary me,” she said, patting the 
parcel in her capacious print lap ten- 
derly, ‘I’m all het up.’ 


Belle Gamble gave a little scornful 


sniff as she looked at the parcel. She 
was Aunt Rose’s cousin by marricg* 
und lived across the road from her. 


She had seen Aunt Rose coming over 
the bridge and had hurried in, agog 
with curiosity to find out what had 
taken her to tiie village on such a day. 
Belle had her own suspicious that Aunt 
Rose was up to some more foolishness 
ubout Ida, and, if it were so, Belle had 
made up her mind to speak out plainly 
to her. She was a tall, fair, slatterniv 
woman with a general air of shrewish- 
ness about her. Secretly, Aunt Rose 
disliked her, and when Aunt Rose dis- 
liked anyone there was always good 
reason for it. 

“No wonder,” said Belle’ sharply. 
“'’Tain’t a fit day for you to walk to 
the store. Whatever took you?” 

“Oh, I went cross lots and took it 
easy,’’ said Aunt Rose. “It don’t hurt 
me a mite to get a leetle warm. It’s 
just ’cause I’m so big and fat. Don't 
you ever get big and fat, Belle; to be 
sure, you don’t look much like it now. 
Besides,’”’ she went on, “I had to go to 
the store to-day. I couldn't put it off 
any longer—I had to get Ida’s dress 
for her commencement. I'd orter gone 
last week, but my rheumatiz took holt 
on me. Anyhow, I made it out to-day, 
Abner Colwell had some real handsome 
organdies in, and I picked the purtiest 
one, far’s I could see. My girl shall 
have the best.” 

Belle smiled sourly as Aunt Rose 
untied the parcel, and she frowned 
darkly at the dainty contents thereof— 
“a cream-tinted organdy with a pale 
pink blossom spray in it. Aunt Rose 
held it up proudly. 

“Like it, Belle?’ 

“IT guess it'll be good enough for Ida 
—if she'll think so,” was Belle’s sire 
eastie rejoinder, 

“T was always partial to pink,” said 
Aunt Rose, admiring the pattern and 
ignoring Belle’s slur, ‘and it suits Ida, 
Them dark eyes and curls of hers be- 
come pink now, I tell you. I got lots 
o’ lace and ribbing to trim it with, too 
~see. And Lucy Manning's coming to- 
morrow morning to make it up. Won’t 
Ida be tickled ‘when she gets it? I 
didn’t lay out to be able to manage it 
last time she was home, and_ she 
thought she’d have to wear her old 
white muslin f’r commencement. She 
felt real bad about it, but not a mite 
worse’n I did. I was more’n thankful 
when old Mis’ Wyand had that extra 
weaving for me. It just paid f'r the 
dress. I think I can see my dearie girl 
up on the platform along o’ all them 
other girls and looking the sweetest of 
them all,” 

“Are you going in to see her grad- 
uate?” asked Belle, mentally calculat- 
ing the cost of the dress. 

Aunt Rose gurgled with enjoyment. 
“Goodness, yes. I couldn’t let my girl 
graduate without being there to see, 
could I, now?” 

“D've think she’ll want to see you?” 
said Belle, maliciously. 

Aunt Rose opened her big brown eyes 
in mild surprise at Belle’s acrid tone. 

“Why, of course,” she answered. 

“Well, I don’t -then,” said Belle, 
shortly. ‘‘What’s more, I’m sure she 
won't. and anybody but you wouid have 
eyes to see it, Aunt Rose, but you was 
always so ridiculous fond and proud 
of Tda, you couldn't never see her 
faults, plain as they were to other folks. 
Iida’ll be ashamed of you if you go to 
see her graduate. She won't want to 
own you among all her fine friends.” 

“T don’t believe it,’’ cried Aunt Rose 
in distress, 

“Well, it’s true. Why, when any of 
us goes to town and meets her on the 
street she’ll hardly as much as nod 
to us. Last time she was walking with 
two stylish girls and she pretended she 
didn’t see me at all. She’s a pert, stuck- 
up thing.” 

“She isn’t,” said Aunt Rose, as indig- 
nantly as Aunt Rose could speak, ‘‘and 


EVENINGS 


she really didn’t see you that time— 
she told me so. As f’r her being cool 
to you-uns, I don’t wonder at that. 
You never was nice to her, none on 
you.” 

“You'll see, You've just spoiled Ida, 
Aunt Rose, ever since you took her 
out of the asylum—slaving and toiling 
to dress her better than need be, and 
educating her to look down on you. 
She’s ashamed of you, that’s what she 
is, and you'll find it out when you go 
to commencement.” 

“T don’t believe Ida is ashamed of 
me,’ said Aunt Rose, with tears in her 
eyes. 

“Oh, very well. When she was home 
last summer wasn’t she always trying 
to fix you up stylish and get you to 
stop wearing that old brown hat? Tell 
me that. Aunt Rose.”’ 

“It was because she was fond of me 
and wanted me to look nice,” sobbed 
Aunt Rose. “I’m such a homely old 
thing.” 

“Has she ever asked you to go and 
see her graduate?” demanded Belle. 

“No-o, she hain't,’”’ admitted Aunt 
Rose falteringly. ‘“But,’’ she added, 
brightening up, “she knew there wan't 
no need. Why, it’s always been under- 
stood. Long ago, ’fore she ever went 


AT HOME 


back and forth in her chair miserably, 
and the tears fell unheeded over her 
cheeks. 

“Ashamed of me? Perhaps she is, 
perhaps she is."’ she said aloud in a 
trembling voice. ‘**’Twouldn’t be any 
wonder, nuther. I'm a queer-looking 
old critter and I talk as queer as I 
look. But I never thought on it be- 
fore. I wouldn't disgrace Ida afore her 
fine friends for the world, but it don’t 
seem as if I could give up going to see 
my girl graduate—and her valedicto- 
rian, the purty dear.” 

Aunt Rose Porter had taken a little 
girl from the orphan asylum 11 years 
ago. People wondered over it, saying 
that she had hard enough work to earn 
a living for cone, let alone two. They 
wondered still more and heartily dis- 
approved when they saw how the girl 
was brought up—‘never let do any 
work, but just dressed like a doll and 
kept at school,’’ they said. ‘‘Aunt Rose 
Porter is a foolish woman,” 

But Aunt Rose did not worry over 
what other pecple thought. She loved 
Ida with passionate tenderness, and it 
was her happiness to work hard that 
the child might have all she wanted. The 
two had been very happy in the little 
riversile house, with the tangle of hon- 
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WAITING FOR THE COWS 


to the academy at all, we used to talk 
it over. ‘Won’t you be proud of me 
when you come to Linden to see me 
graduate, Aunt Rose?’ she would say.” 

“That was before she went to town 
and got in with fine folks,” persisted 
Belle. “Oh, I don’t say she won’t rec- 
ognize yeu. But she’ll be ashamed of 
you, all the same. She’s a regular lit- 
tle minx.”’ 

“You needn’t say anything more 
about Ida, Belle,”’ said Aunt Rose, firing 
up at last. “You never liked her, none 
of you. Good reason why—she ‘was al- 
ways too purty and smart and I reckon 
you-uns were all jealous of her. You 
couldn't any of you be a valedictorian, 
I cal’clate. If Ida's proud she’s got 
something to be proud of. I ain’t a 
mite afeared she'll be ashamed of me 
—not a mite.” 

Aunt Rose sat erect and hurled her 
challenge at Belle as defiantly as if 
she believed it whole-heartedly. But 
after Belle had flounced off, Aunt Rose’s 
spirit failed her. Belle’s shafts had 
struck home. It had never occurred to 
Aunt Rose that Ida could be ashamed 
of her, but now she wondered that she 
had not thought of it herself. Her kind 
old heart was full of the poison in- 
stilled by a jealous woman. She rocked 


eysuckle and creeper over the porch 
and the thicket of sweetbriar beside it. 

When Ida shot up into slim, dimpled, 
pink-and-white girlhood, Aunt Rose 
sent her to the Linden academy for 
two years to fit her for a teacher. It 
cost the old woman more than anyone 
ever knew of planning and skimping 
and hard work to do it, but it was done 
and well done. Ida had lacked for 
nothing, although Aunt Rose had 
dressed in patched and faded clothes 
and lived on the poorest food for two 
years to manage it. And this one thing 
she had looked forward to as her re- 
ward—to see Ida graduate. It would 
repay her for everything. 

And now Belle had spoiled it all. 
Eiverything seemed to have gone out of 
life for Aunt Rose. Ida was ashamed 
of her; the girl she had loved and 
toiled and sacrificed for was lost to her 
forever. Yet she would not glance at 
a thought of blame for Ida. 

“It ain’t any wonder,” she reflected, 
over and over again, as she helped 
Lucey Manning sew the lace on yards 
and yards of foamy ruffles for I’a’s 
dress. “Rut oh, dear, I wish I hadn’t 
found it out. I wish Belle had held 
her tongue. I dunno what todo. I feel 
as if 'twould kill me to give up going 


to see her graduate, but I don’t want 
to disgrace her or make her feel bad, 
the poor dearie.” 

Wren the dress was finished, Aunt 
Rose sent it to town by a neighborly 
chance. She pinned a little envelope 
among its dainty folds; there was a 
two-dollar bill in it for Ida to get her 
commencement bouquet. Aunt Rose 
had intended to take her a bunch of the 
big pink roses from the bush at the 
gate, as they had once planned long 
ago, but those roses were funny, fat, 
old-fashioned things, and perhaps Ida 
wouldn't like them. 

Ida sent back a little verbal message 
of thanks by the neighbor. She was de- 
lighted with her dress, but too busy 
with exams to write, she said. The 
academy examinations were over, but 
those of the students who intended to 
teach were taking the normal school 
examinations for teachers’ certificates, 
Ida said nothing about Aunt Rose go- 
ing in to see her graduate, and the old- 
er woman's heart felt an added bitter- 
ness. She had been secretly hoping alf 
along that Ida would specially mention 
her coming after all. 

“But I must see her graduate,” Aunt 
Rose told herself that night in her for- 
lorn solitude—forlorn now, since it was 
stripped of all the pleasant hopes and 
anticipations which had once peopled it 
for her. ‘“I’ll put on my old black veil 
and sit way back and never go near her, 
Then she won't have to speak to me 


before folks, and nobody’ll know. I 
just must see her.”’ 
On commencement day Aunt Rose 


dressed herself for her 12-mile drive to 
town. She looked at herself in the 
glass with great dissatisfaction. Her 
blackdress had been turned and pressed 
so often that it was very shabby, in- 
deed. Her little straw bonnet looked 
flatter and dowdier than it had ever 
looked before, and the fingers of her 
only pair of kid gloves were worn quite 
white, 

“I didn’t know I looked so shabby,” 


said Aunt Rose with a sigh. “I never 
took thought on’t before. I must look 
awful queer to Ida and no mistake. 


I’m so 
with my fat 


*Tain’t only the clothes, nuther. 
big and ornary-looking, 
red cheeks. If I was only thin and 
genteel-looking, like old Mis’ Seaman 
down the river, it wouldn't be so bad. 
I feel heart-broken and and I look ’sif 
I was laughing at everything and ev- 
erybody. There ain't a mite of pleasure 
in the day for me, not a mite. And I’ve 
looked forward to it for two years!” 

Some very bitter tears welled up into 
Aunt Rose’s brown eyes as she tied the 
rusty old black veil over her face. 

She had hired Henry Martin’s horse 
and buggy to drive to Linden. Once 
she had planned to go early in the 
morning, hunt up Ida at her boarding 
house and go with her to the academy, 
but she would not have done that for 
the world now. She would not disgrace 
her girl. She drove to town after her 
early dinner, and put her horse up at 
Henry Martin’s brother, then she tod- 
dled folornly down to the academy and 
crept into a seat at the far end of the 
assembly room, 

The room was already quite full. Aunt 
tose noticed What a stylish audience 
it was and how well the women were 
dressed. In front of her a big, hand- 
some woman, with purple violets in her 
bonnet and a black lace scarf across 
her shoulders, was talking to a friend 
beside her. She had come to town to 
see her niece graduate, and Aunt Rose, 
listening, discovered that the niece was 
Jennie Stirling, Ida’s most intimate 
friend. Oh, no wonder Ida would be 
ashamed of poor old Aunt Rose Porter, 
who wove and scrubbed for a living 
and never had a bonnet with violets 
in it in her life. 

Aunt Rose put up her fat, brown hand 
and furtively wiped away some tears. 

“Wisht I c’d stop crying,” she 
thought in disgust. ‘“‘Wisht I'd stayed 
home—no, I don’t nuther. But oh, ain't 
it hard!” 

Then the doors on either side of the 
platform opened and in marched the 
graduates, the boys on one side and 
the girls on the other, and took their 
seats. Aunt Rose looked with a swell- 
ing heart for Ida. Yes, there she was, 
in the front row of chairs, wearing the 
organdy dress. It became her bright 
young beauty deliciously. One glance 
was enough to convince Aunt Fuse that 
her girl was as well dressed as any 
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there, and a little thrill of triumph 
swept over her in spite of her heart- 
break. 

“How purty and sweet my dearie girl 
looks,” she thought. ‘She is the purti- 
est girl of them all, bless her. What’s 
she looking over the folks so anxious 
for? ‘Pears she’s hunting for someone. 
Can’t be me. My goodness, if she ain’t 
coming down here!” 

That was just what Ida was doing. 
After her entrance she had looked long- 
ingly over the gay audience; then her 
eyes had fallen on the homely figure 

way back by the door. In spite of the 
screening veil, she knew Aunt Rose at 
onee, and her pretty face brightened 
with delight. She gave a little impul- 
sive spring from her chair, tripped 
down the platform steps and hurried 
down the isle. The next moment Aunt 

Rose felt pair of lace-ruffled arms 
about her; there was a warm kiss on 
her cheek over the black veil, and Ida 
was Whispering to her, ‘Aunt Rose, 
you old darling, where have you been? 
I was looking for you all the morning 
and I didn’t know what to make of it 
when you didn’t come. I was so wor- 
ried for fear you were sick or some- 
thing. What have you got on that hor- 
rid veil for? Do take it off—I'm starv- 
ing for a good look at your beloved 
face. Oh, I’ve been so busy—there now 

h, you lovely aunty, it’s good to see 
your again! But you mustn't stay back 
here. You won't be able to see or hear 
half. Come—there’s a good seat up 
front. Let me take you to it. Oh, you 
must hurry, dear, for I must get back 
to my place.” 

Aunt Rose was really too bewildered 
to protest. 3efore she knew it Ida had 
whisked her up to the front seat, pinned 
a big rose on her dress and was back 
ri he platform, smiling at her. 

The opening numbers on the program 
Aunt Rose just didn’t hear at all. She 
was too happy for anything beyond 
simple, blissful existence. Ida wasn’t 
ashamed of her, after all—not a bit of 
it. Why, she had sought her out be- 
fore all those fine folks! 

“My own dearie girl!’ murmured 
Aunt Rose. “Oh, if that Belle could 
just have seen her!” 

When Ida came out to read her val- 
edictory, Aunt Rose fairly glowed with 
radiant pride, especially when her girl 
gave a chummy little nod at her be- 
fo beginning to read. It was pretty 
much like any other valedictory, but 
Aunt Rose thought it the most won- 
derful piece of literature ever penned. 

That commencement was the golden 
hour of Aunt Rose’s life. When Ida 
stepped forward to receive the gover- 
nor’s gold medal for general class pro- 
ficien Aunt Rose fairly sobbed with 
joy. <A lady beside her, rich in silvery 
gray silk and a tulle bonnet, looked at 
her with a smile, 

“It makes us old folks feel young 
igain to sé our little girls dceing so 
well, doesn’t it?” she whispered in a 
friendly tons “T’ve one up there my- 


self. But yours has carried off the high- 


est honors. She is so sweet and pretty, 


too. You may well be proud of her.’’ 

“IT am,” whispered Aunt Rose back. 
“Bless her, she is just the girl to be 
proud of, ma’am.” 

When all was over, Ida came flying 
down to Aunt Rose again, her eyes 
dancing and her cheeks crimson with 
delight and excitement. 

“Oh, Aunt Rose,” she cried, “I’ve a 


thousand things to tell you. This dress 
—ch, it was so sweet of you to send it. 
I know it cost you too much, but I'll 
make it up to you when I go teaching. 
And you didn’t bring me any roses! I 
Was so disappointed. I wanted to carry 
tho-> dear old pink roses of ours. I 
‘idn't spend your two dollars for flow- 
ers—no, indeed! Jennie gave me some 
cf hers. But come, come—oh, Mrs Stir- 
ling, how do you do? This is Miss Por- 
ter, my Aunt Rose; you’ve heard me 
speak of her. Jennie is looking for you, 
Mrs Stirling. We six girls who’ve been 
Such chums are giving a little luncheon 
to our mothers and aunts. It's in Jen- 
nie’s room across the street, and hurry 


up, for I’m awfully hungry. Come, 
Aunt Rose, darling.’ 
They had a gay, delightful little 


lunch in Jennie Stirling’s pretty room. 
Aunt Rose was the only shabby person 
present, but nobody minded that a bit 
and neither did she. Mrs Stirling 
praised Ida to her, and the lady in the 
tulle bonnet, who turned out to be the 
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mayor’s wife, ate from the same plate 
as did Aunt Rose, for by some mis- 
chance the girls did not have plates 
enough to go round. 

But after all, the best time for Aunt 
Rose was when she and Ida drove home 
together through the sweet, dewy, sum- 
mer dusk, and the girl, with her head 
on the motherly shoulder, poured out 
the story of all her triumphs and plans 
and hopes. When they turned in at the 
little gate among the roses, Ida gave 
Aunt Rose’s arm a squeeze. 

“Oh, it’s good to be home again with 
you, aunty. There’s nobody like you. 
I was just sick with disappointment this 
morning when you didn’t come. By the 
way, what prevented you?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t get away any earlier, 
dearie,’”’ said Aunt Rose; she was very 
much afraid that this was a fib, but 
she would have died before she told Ida 
the real reason. 

“My dearie girl! 
know I doubted her,” 


She mustn’t ever 
Aunt Rose said to 








herself as she took Henry Martin’s 
horse and buggy home. ‘“‘My dearie 
girl!” oe 
The Red Cross. 
EDWIN L, SABIN, 
When the tocsin sounds with the 
tongue of war 
And into the highways the legions 
pour; 
When squadrons gather and steam to 
sea, 


And heroes will soldier and sailor be; 

When red are the dreams of a million 
men, 

And red writes history’s hurrying pen; 

Where red is the grass and red the 


snows, 

Called by the trumpet, the Red Cross 
goes. 

Tenderly, faithfully, following on, 

Seeking the wounded and spent and 
wan; 

Easing the sufferer’s hard-drawn 
breath, 

Strewing its course with life, not 
death; 


Weaponless, falterless, dumb to fear; 

Compensated by smile or tear; 

With all for friends, and with none for 
foes, 

Straight for the trumpet the Red Cross 
goes. 


Higher the billows of sulphur toss, 
3ut truce is the word of the crimson 
cross, 
Ever the thunderous blasts increase, 
But ever the cross bears only peace. 
jzlory is won in the ranks of steel— 
The cross asks nothing but right to 
heal. 
The myriad wounds of war to close, 
Forth at the trumpet the Red Cross 
goes. 
oe - CO 


Indian Fights and Fighting. 





Some thrilling stories of Indian fights 
and fighters are appearing in Pearson’s 
Magazine, the popular 10-center. They 
are mostly by Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
In the May and June Pearson’s he gave 
a graphic account of Forsyth’s fight at 
Buchu isiand, one of the most stirring 
incidents of 1868. It occurred on the 
Arkansas river in east Colorado. 

In Pearson’s for July, additional facts 
never before known about this brilliant 
fight, including what happened among 
the Indians, are told by Herbert My- 
rick, editor of the American Agricul- 
turist weeklies, under the title, The 
Mysterious Renegade. Dr Brady also 
has in the July Pearson’s an interesting 
description of Custer’s campaign on the 
Washita, although it repeats several 
errors that appeared in the official re- 
ports at the time. The Indians’ side of 
the Washita fight will some day be 
told by Editor Myrick, who for years 
has been collecting data upon these and 
other phases of early life in the new 
west upon which no records now exist. 

The experiences of early settlers, with 
Indians or with other difficulties, old 
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songs of the plains, etc, will be receivea 
with pleasure by Editor Myrick from 
any of our readers who may be inter- 
ested. This material must be gathered 
now, from the participants who yet 
survive, or it will be lost forever. Mr 
Myrick particularly wishes to hear 
from any survivors of the Merrill train 
of prairie schooners that escaped 
threatened destruction by the Indians 
on the Overland trail in western Kan- 
sas about 1868. 





Earning a Library. 


M. C. BLUE. 





When Mrs Brown bought a bookcase 
for her children, Mr Brown told them 


for every book bought with money 
earned themselves, he would add a 
book to the shelves. 

“Jennie and Paul can make more 


money than Rob and I,” said May. 
“How is that?” asked mamma. 
“Oh, they can raise more chickens 
and a better garden than we can.” 
“No, they can’t,” replied papa; “not 
if you and Rob work as hard as they.” 
May and Rob each spent most of 
their time reading, but neither Wwas 
very fond of work. But the scheme of 
earning a library was very successful, 
and they worked with a will. The chil- 
dren were ready and willing to earn 
their books, and the time for recreation 
was well spent in reading. If more 
girls and boys were given a chance 
like this to get a library, there would 
be less talk about young people leaving 
the farm. 
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He Reckoned without the Cow. 





Master Tom from the city sent 
Sought the barn on mischief bent; 
“T’ll tie her tail and then,” said he, 
“IT sort of wonder what we'll see.” 


Old Molly, feeling a biting fly, 

Just whisked her tail until—Oh, my!— 

’Twas sinful, the waste of milk that 
night, 

To naughty Thomas's huge delight. 





~~.” 


But aims was 
say, 

And whisked her tail the 

Tom, the joker, saw stars, 

“Ha, ha, ha!”’’ 


as the boys all 


other way. 
and then, 
laughed Uncle Ben. 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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Uses of the Cocoanut Tree. 


E, J. DOTY. 





No other tree of the tropics do people 
of temperate climates know so much 
and so little about as the cocoanut. It 
is the first object of interest on coming 
in sight of a tropical island and the last 
distinct feature as you leave. In our 
new possessions, in the Pacific ocean, it 
is one of the economic factors in the 
life of the natives. 

The sprout of a cocoanut starts from 
one of the little holes at the end of the 
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SHOWING HOW A PALM LEAF IS SPLIT 


AND BRAIDED. 


nut, a root going down and a narrow 
ribbon-like shoot going up from a 
crack at the end. If left to itself it will 
grow into a tree right there, but it is 
usually set in a shallow hole without 


covering it. It grows very rapidly and 
in ten years is quite a tree. The trunk 
is not solid, and has no bark, but a 
hard outer shell covered with ridges 
that run around it every few inches 
from the ground up. The outer shell is 
very hard, but the wood grows softer 
as it goes to the center, like rattan. It 
is certainly very tough, as for ease in 
climbing the natives cut notches all 
the way up the tree, and as they are 
rarely over a foot in diameter, 10 feet 
above the ground. The base of the tree 
is always a large bole. This is some- 
times hollowed out and used as we use a 
rain barrel. Little creases are cut down 
the tree so as to catch the rain, and 
run it into the hollow. 

The Hawaiian hat, which is so light 
and so much admired, is made from the 
young green leaves when they first 


shoot up. These are about 3 feet long 
They are steamed in 
They are then 


and 2 inches wide. 
hot water and bleached. 


FOR EVERYBODY 


sprout, the entire center is filled with 
a very rich pulp, which is delicious, 
The ment which forms on the shell is 
seldom eaten by a native. 

LEAVFS FOR A ROOF, 

The leaves are from 6 to 10 feet long, 
and the natives use them for many 
purposes, one of the principal uses be- 
ing to roof their houses and huts. The 
leaf (Fig 1) is first cut off a little at 
the end, then split like Fig 2. It is then 
braided as in Fig 3. The braided leaves 
are then laid three or four thick on the 
rafters cross-wise. Tough grass or 
string-like fibers are used to tie them 
to the rafters, and they are lapped like 
shingles. This makes a roof which is 
impervious to rain. 

The oil made from the nut is used for 
the hair, for cooking and for light. A 
glass is partly filled with water, a little 
oil poured upon it, and a piece of card- 
board with a wick pulled through a 
hole in the center is set on the oil. This 
makes a very clear, soft, steady light 
not at all like a candle. 

Cobra, the principal trading product 
between the natives and the outside 
world, is made in several ways. The 
most primitive is to crack the nut, take 
out the meat in small pieces and spread 
it in the sun to dry. This sounds very 
simple, but give a white man a hatchet 
and a butcher knife, and he could not 
get one nut husked in much less than 
an hour, while a native with nothing 
but a sharp stick does the job in a very 
few minutes. He shurvens the stick 
at both ends, drives one end into the 
ground, grasps the nut in both hands, 
and strikes it a time or two ‘on the 
sharp point of the upturned stick. The 
husk is off in no time. He then hits 
the nut a crack or two with a stick, 
pries the meat out of the broken nut on 
the point of the stick, and the meateis 
soon drying in the sun. It sounds very 
easy, doesn’t it? But just try it your- 
self. I have. 

The best cobra is made from nuts that 
have fully ripened on the trees and 
have fallen off of their own accord, The 
best of the cobra is saved for confec- 
tions; the rest is pressed for oil and 
used for other purposes. 


An Accomplished Little Cook—I am 
11 years old and have always lived on a 
farm. I have a brother who is seven 
years old and is very small for his age, 
like myself. He says he is going to be 
a farmer like papa. My papa has got 
12 cows and three horses. The horses 














A TYPICAL HOUSE IN 


rolled up tight, to keep them from 
curling. When wanted they are cut 
lengthwise with a piece of tin and then 
braided over a block of wood, which is 
just the shape of the hat. It is then 
held on a wide board to braid the rim, 
while giving it the proper shape. 

The nut is only fit to eat at two 
stages of its growth. When it is young, 
before the meat forms, it is filled with 
the water or milk, which afterward 
forms the meat. This is very nutri- 
tious. Again when it has lain on the 
ground long enough to just begin to 


GUAM 


are named Dick, who is 30, Fan, who is 
my age and Jim, who is younger. We 
have three dogs. I can make dough- 
nuts, cakes, pies, brownbread, johnny- 


cake and biscuits. I am making a 
huckaback sofa pillow. I had a tame 
woodchuck last summer. When _ they 


have been tamed they make pretty pets. 
I am going to try to get a guinea pig 
this summer. I have had one before. 
Has any Tabler got one?—[Bernice L. 
Underhill, Vermont. 





“T saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


A True Story of a Sheep Dog. 


R. W. DAVIDSON. 





It was a beautiful morning in June, 
on a North Dakota ranch. The family 
had gathered around the breakfast ta- 
ble, when mother came in and said that 
Harvey would not be down, as he had 
taken cold, and had some fever, and 
therefore would not be able to go out 
with his bunch of sheep. 

“Tam sorry to hear that,” said I. “I 
had intended going to town to-day to 
get that new harness, so Jack could 
break those bronchos, and get them 
handy before the haying season, but I 
can put that off until some other time. 
and I will take charge of Harvey’s 
sheep until he gets well.” 

So after breakfast I went out and 
whistled for Fido, the little shepherd 











FIDO, WHO UNDERSTANDS SHEEP. 


dog, who came running up with a sur- 
prised look on his face at such an un- 
usual call. But after I had told him 
that Harvey was not well this morning, 
and he and I would have to look after 
the sheep, he put his nose up to the 
dinner pail to make sure that the din- 
ner was all right, and being told that 
there ‘was enough for us both, his face 
brightened up and he turned and led 
the way to the sheep sheds. 

Arriving at the sheds I threw open 
the wide doors, but the sheep seeing a 
stranger before them, were timid; they 
stood looking at me in wonder. I turned 
to the little dog, and said: ‘“‘What will 
we do now, Fido?” and by the way of 
an answer, he passed quickly in at the 
door, and up one side of the shed, as 
close to the wall as possible, until he 
reached the far end of the shed. Then 
the flock gave way for him. Fido 
walked back and forth behind them 
until near the door, an old ewe with a 
small lamb turned and with a threaten- 
ing look, and stamping her feet, dis- 
puted Fido’s right to follow them. But 
when she had approached dangerously 
near, the little dog gave a short, sharp 
little bark, and that took the courage 
ali out of the old ewe and sent her 
scampering off after the flock with the 
little lamb following close at her heels. 

Nothing unusual occurred during the 
day. Fido did the running up and 
down hills, and seemed to know all that 
was needed before I would ask him. 
When evening came, and the flock go- 
ing toward home, I discovered a lamb 
over the brook, its mother.trying to 
coax it across. I went up to help her, 
but our best efforts failed, for although 
the brook was very narrow and the 
lamb could almost have stepped across, 
time after time again it would run 
down to the edge, and stopping short, 
run back up the bank as though it en- 
joyed its mother’s grief and my vexa- 
tion. ‘I was getting, as the boys say, 
“warm ‘under ‘the collar.” Looking 
around, I saw Fido sitting alone to 
one side watching our play. Here, I 
thought, is my chance for revenge. 

“Come here, Fido, and catch the little 
beast; take a leg right off!” said I. Fe 
came quietly up to me, and then spror+ 
for the lamb, and throwing himself 
upon it, caught it between his fore less, 
and with his nose over its back presse’ 
it to his breast, thus lying on the 
rround, holding it fast until I reached 
him, and taking it from him, threw it 
over the brook to its anxious mother. 

eons bee 

Can anyone tell me how to prepare 
crystallized violets?—[Adelaide Brow- 
er, New York. 





The Joke Box. 

Eaton Jogalong: You've been prac. 
ticin’ on that limp fur two whole hours, 
What are ye doin’ it fur? 

Tuffoid Knutt: I don’t want to look 
as if I could go out an’ split kindliy 
wood when I’m tacklin’ a woman fur 
cold victuals, do I, ye durn fool? 





Old Greybeard: It’s a pity to keep 
such a pretty bird in a cage. 

Mrs De Style: Isn’t it a shame? How 
perfectly exquisitely lovely it would 
look in a hat! 


Joseph Horne Co. 
For the Housewife’s Eyes. 


Quite recently our buyer of lace cur- 
tains, in snooping around New York 
for bargains, ran across a manufac- 
turer who had a lot of Nottinghams 
he was willing to let go for the pro- 
verbial song. We took all he had—a 
pretty big lot. 

These Nottingham Lace Curtains are 
identical with those that we sell regu- 
larly for $1.75 and $2.00 a pair. If you 
would like one pair or several pairs, 
we'll sell them to you 


For $1.00 the Pair. 


Some have handsome centers of dif- 
ferent designs with equally handsome 
borders, others have almost plain cen- 
ters save for a dainty figure here and 
there—and there are many other pretty 
designs, each and all fit to grace any 
home. 

Write our Mail-Order department 
and just ask for the number of pairs 
you want. You cannot possibly go 
wrong for, as we Say, any pattern is 
neat and handsome. 


_ Pittsburg, Pa. 




















*Free from the care which wearies and annoys, 
Where every hour brings its several joys.” 


“ AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS.” 





This is one of the most complete 
kind, 


assist those who are wondering 


publications of its and will 
} 
winere 
they will go to spend their vacation 
this summer, 
It contains a valuable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 


regarding resorts on or reached by the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will be sent free, upon receipt of 
atwo-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, 
Gencral Passenger Agent, New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 




















A Swim for Life 


HE true story of one of his thrilling adventures by 

The Editor of Amer. Agricultarist. An extraor- 

dinarily inspiring account of plucky endeavor 
Limited edition-de-luxe, typewriter type, printed on 
one side only of the page, rich paper of unique qurl- 
ity, seven full-page and firely printed engraving», the 
frontispicce in photogravure, and two other portraita, 
beautifully bound in sea green cloth with dccoratid 
cover. Each page isa trifle over eight inches wide, 
and about five inches high. Price only $1, postpaid 
to any address. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





























Did You Ever, Ever, Ever? 





CYNTHIA, 
Did you ever canning pie plant 
with cold water? If not, you'll find it 


Just wash and peel 


worth your while. 
the stalks, then cut into inch pieces and 
fill your cans with the fruit. Cover 
with cold water and make each can 
airtight. When you wish to use it next 
winter or spring, you have only to pour 
off the water and sweeten to taste, 
Did you ever put horse-radish 
through the meat chopper, instead of 


grating it? It’s fully as good and twice 


s easy. Cover with vinegar, and if 
uu sprinkle a bit of sugar over it, 
en you take it upon your plate, you 


find it much more palatable. 








wil 
Those who are fond of caraway seed 
ookies will find them equally good 
gingerbread. Did you ever try it? 
Did you ever cover pineapple with 
cold water, when preparing it for the 
table? It keeps it very tender. I pare 
the . fruit , and cut it up in small pieces 
nd place in the fruit dish, with water 
to cover it. When ready to serve, I add 
th sugar. If you add the sugar at 
first it extracts the juice, but hardens 
frult. 
a ee 
A Delicious Salad Course—Take a 
I ream cheese, and with a pair of 
er sticks, which must be very wet, 
it into little balls or pats in the 
same way butter is molded to serve 
individually. A cup of milk must be 
clos at hand into which the sticks 
should be dipped each time a fresh 
e of cheese is to be molded. If the 
cheese is rather Cry, enough miik should 
added to it to make it soft and pli- 
able. Carefully wash, dry and pull 
rt a head of crisp bleached lettuce, 
Twist each leaf into a shallow cup, 
place one or two of the little cheeses 


in it, and moisten with French dressing. 
Serve very cold with dainty sandwiches 
made by putting together a slice each 
cf brown and white bread, which have 
been spread with soft butter and finely 
chopped English walnuts. For the 
French dressing, take 1 saltspoon salt, 






% saltspoon pepper, 3 tablespoons salad 
cil (melted butter may be used if the 
cil is not liked), 1 tablespoon vinegar 
and a dash of cayenne pepper. Mix oil 
and vinegar very slowly, stirring caree 
fully all the time.—[Mary F. Snider. 





Something Good— Pick over 2 qts 
etrawberries, squeeze them through a 
colander, and add 2 level teacups white 
s ! When the sugar is a!! dissolved, 
add 3 tables s gelatine that has 
I 1 soaking an hour in % a cup tepid 

ter. Place it on ice, stir smooth, 
and when it begins to set, stir in 1 pt 
whipped crea Put into molds and 
£ e with whe strawberries around 
i [N. E. I 
Coleanon—Boil separately potatoes 
cabbage. Mash the former and 
eeze the latter dry in a clean cloth, 
en chop fine; mix thoroughly and tol 


t of the mixture add 1% teaspoons salt, 
saltspoon white pepper, and dot with 
tablespoon of butter after turning 
to a buttered mold. Brown in a hot 
oven.—[Mrs Shirley St Aubyn. 


a a ee 





Carrot Pudding—Mash or squeeze 1 


Ib boiled carrots, add 1 Ib flour, % Ib 
ench of raisins and currants, 1 oz 
Sliced citron, butter size of egg, 1 tea- 


spoon each of salt, 
ger, and 1 lb sugar. 
ting 2 teaspoon” baking powder in flour. 
Steam two hours, and serve hot with 
hard sauce.—[Mrs H. H. Buck. 


cinnamon and gin- 
Mix together, put- 





Rhubarb Custard Pie—Stew rhubarb 


siowly until tender, then put through 
a flour sieve or beat with a spoon until 


smooth and fine. To 1 cup of this al- 
low 1 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon corn- 
Starch, 2 eggs and a piece of butter. 


Bake with an under crust. Sift sugar 
en top when placing in the oven. We 
think it is fine.—[C, M. B. 


Steak Stewed with Walnuts—Place 


1 lb steak in a stewpan with % pt 
water, 1 onion and a pinch of red pep- 
per; let stew for one hour. Pound 


smooth 2 pickled walnuts and stir into 
liquor, Add salt to taste. Place on a 
hot platter, garmish with potato balls, 


[J. Heleri Gunter. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Summer Styles. 





No 4404—Mothers everywhere are 
making bonnets for children, for now 
that warm weather is here nothing can 
take the place of the bonnet. In the 
little model shown here we have a very 
pretty style, and it is easy to make 





4404—Pretty Summer Bonnet for Girls, 
4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years, 


may be scalloped or 

simply finished by a hem. The use of 

the ties is optional. Calico, gingham, 

pique or lawn are desirable materials. 
LITTLE GIRL’S APRON. 

No 4554—The serviceable little apron 
is getting quite fashionable once more, 
not only for play, but for dressy wear 
as well. The one shown on this page 
is an entirely original model, having 
the shoulder extended beyond the 
sleeve line, thus giving a quaint, old- 
fashioned appearance to the garment, 
The back yoke is quite deep, and ties 


too. The edges 





4554—Attractive 
10 and 12 years. 


Apron for Girls, 4, 8, 


are sewn in the underarm seams. A 
pretty facing finishes the front and 
sleeve. Lawn, holland, gingham or ma- 
dras are suitable materials, 

How TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
American Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette 
place, New York. 


-— 


Dim Writing Restored—A solution 
of prussiate of potash in water will re- 
store dim writing, effaced by age. Wash 
the paper with a small brush (not a 
hairbrush) and the writing will appear 
if the paper itself has not been de- 
stroyed.—[P. B. ~ 





Tincture of Myrrh is excellent to use 
in cleaning the teeth, for several rea- 
sons. It is a disinfectant, disguises 
the offensive odor often discernible in 
the breath, has a tendency to harden 
the gums, and is said to’ be a remedy 
for canker. It may also be used as @ 
gargle in case of sore throat. It is an 
economical way to buy this, and such 
other articles as are in constant use 
in the household, by the quantity, and 
the trouble of renewing so often is 
saved.—[B. 





Tides. 


HELEN RICHARDSON, 


Slow creeping, but with sure, relentless 
aim, 

From out the ocean’s depths the tide- 
waves came. 

A bit of seaweed on the sandy shore 

They left, then back to ocean’s®* breast 
once more. 


She took the withered token in her 
hand, 

With eyes that saw not either sea or 
land: 

“Some sail, some drift, and some are 
wrecked,” she cried,— 

“Life is am ocean, and my heart the 
tide.” 


The Home Bank—The home with a 
steady income should have a family 





* [19] 


bank. From this all living expenses 
should be paid. Each member of the 
family should have his or her own 
pocketbook. The profits above living 
should be equally divided between man 
and wife, after each child has been giv- 
en an allowance. Money borrowed from 
one another should be paid back with 
interest, as at bank.—[E. B. 


68 3 





Brown Bread—When the sponge is 
ready for white bread, take 12 qt out 
and add to it % cup molasses. Have 2 
doz blanched almonds and 4 doz boiled 
chestnuts pounded to a mortar; stir 
into the above mixture, add@ 1 table- 
spoon softened butter, % teaspoon salt 
and 1 teaspoon soda dissolved in a lit- 
tle cold water. Mix all well together, 
add enough whole wheat flour to make 
the dough quite stiff and finish the 
savre as white bread.—[Anna Glen- 
wood. 








At Factory Prices 


Direct from our own Factory. 


Why pay your dealer from $5 to $40 more for a stove or 
range, when you can buy direct from our factory 


KALAMAZOO 


Stoves and Ratges 


Kalamazoo 


Steel Range. 


360 Days Approval 
bank bond. 


eat anda gu 


saving all dealers’ and middlemen’s profits? We save you from 25% to 40% 
on every purchase and you runnorisk for we give you 

2rantee under a $20,000 

If a Kalamazoo does not satisfy you in every way, send 


ft back and we return every cent you paid. We pay freight, Can \ve makea 
fairer offer! We are selling thousands of both steeland cast iron stovesand 





We are manufacturers, not “mail 
order” dealers, 

We make everything we sell and 
sell to the user exclusively. 

We meke a complete line of stoves, 
Frances, heaters and make them right 

We cle all Kalamazoos freigut 
prepaid, blacked and polished 
and any onecan set them up. 

We guayensee satisfaction, or "our 

money 


terns. large 





ranges in ail parts of the country,and 
ean refer you to pleaced customers in 
your own neighb 


100d, 


New pat- 


Square ovens end guaran- 
teed fire backs. All Liacked and pol- 
ished ready to set up. Send 
Approval Offer and Catalog 


Kalamazoo Steve Go., Mfrs. 


Kalamazoo, 
We fit all owr ranges and cook stoves with our patent 
oven thermometer which makes baking eaty. 


ostal for 
0. 100. 

















We send you the 


FREE 
TRIAL 


WATER THROUG 


return 











Wash Tub On The Brainy 


This is a disease with which all housekeepers are afflicted 
There i is one cure that never fails—that gets the — try rtd pie. 
at 9 o'clock Monday morning—and you can try it 


“1900” Family 


Freight p repaid—No money or promise of any kind souetred 

—use MS > 

it at our expense, 

Unlike all other waahere Le eat “1900” N 
HM THE CLOT 


fm Six Minutes with no wear and tear on the 
Perfectly adjusted Bali Bearings do th 
make it work with little effort. 
days. Write today for full information and Free Catalogue 


**1900"" WASHER CO., 







Washer 





Ball Bearing 






or 6&0 days; then 4 you pet wish to purchase 


Srolght 






HES and washes them absolutely clean 
armente or the tor. 
r_itas for the 


Ot 


38°F Henry St-, Binghamton, N. ¥. 






@ same 
It ts absolutely FREE te you 



















Agents Wanted 


N opening is offered to a number of live agents, to 
A represent us in all parts of the country. Profitable, 
permanent work. We have something that can- 

not be equaled as a money maker. 

sight in every farm home, schoollibrary, to teach- 

ers and students, as wellas town and village homes. You 
will miss the best chance you ever had to make ow! 
fast if you do not write at once. 
send your application promptly. First come, first served. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Dept. S. B., §2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 


It sells at 


Unwise to delay, so 



































ADVERTISEMENTS 


FARM WORK 


As necessary as the work in the field is the care of the 
buildings. If they are not properly roofed their usefulness is 
impaired. Your farm buildings should be roofed with 


Rex Fiintkote Roofing 


It is made of the best wool fibre, i; waterproof 
fire- -resisting, and costs less than shingles. It is 
. used instead of tin, tar, and galvanized iron on 
account of its superior qualities. Any onecan lay it, 
Our book is filled with roofing information, and you should 
have it together with free samples if you own or use a farm 
building. Send for our agent’s name in your locality. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO., 56 India St., Boston. 














"That condition is sure to 
HAVE RICK - follow through draining 
with JACKSON’ 8 Roun 
CULTURAL DRAIN TILE, For 45 years we have been making these 
ach. cece Pipe, Red and Fire Bric afc, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Linings 


and Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, &e, Supply Mortar Colors, Plaster, Lime, 
Cement &c, Write for prices. John H, Jac! kson, 70 8rd Av. Albany, N.Y, 














The strongest ani most satisfactory ensilage machine built. 
No silo owner can alford to do without the New Smalley 
Special No. 18. No fear of breakages. Largest capacity. 
Gnaranteed to handle bundle sas large as any corn binder can 
bind. Quickestand cleanest work. Will fll anysilo. Smalley 
Safety Blower elevates up to 50 feet. Sold on positive guar- 
antee. Catalog explains the strong points of the SMALLEY 
and proves it to be the best machine made. Write for it. 


SMALLEY MFC. CO.,Box X Manitowoc, Wis. 














HERE are other gasoline engines, but none that start so 80 
quickly and use so little tans ne the 


Alamo 


No small triggers or springs to get out of adjustment or give 
trouble. Perfectly built. An igniter that always ignites. Works 
as well in January as July. Price reasonable. Write for catalog. 


by the ALAMO MFG. MFG.CO., 438. M Market St., Boston, Mass. 
LOWER PRICES 
BINDER TWINE $2¥=5.PAicss = c 




















prices than all othersask? Do not fail tosend from 
today for otr low cash prices & free samples. Sample 
E will C 0 Other houses demand all money in advance, t . why we allow you to examine, and invite your 
ip Ve s our credit and experience to determine quality. 

Shi edi da i dete’ lit: 


8 inspection of every ball before Twi trusti 


rn (ebuy Eig season wnt WE GUARANTEE Wik ‘3 rs Soothe highest grade on the market. Do notcompare 


our twine toinferior grades offered by Catalog concerns. 
Kemember we are notin THE TRUST and are the first and only in- Postal Card to nearest place and receive by seal- 


¢ pendent SPE! the United States selling direct to consumers. ed mail samples, prices, etc. Ask for Lot No. 89. 


OOPER CORDAGE CO. Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City 











Feed and Ensilage Cutter or 
Shredder with Wind Elevator 


Does better work than an 

Se — other Ensilage or Fodder Ou 
= ae = i. ter ever made; will elevate to 
any desired height andin any di- 
rection, Kernels of corn ground 
into meal, mixed all through the 
silage, Stalks and leaves battered 
and softened, set tle quicker, pack closer, 
Silo will take 1-4 more Silage. Less heating, 
fermentation, and souring. Better and sweeter 
silage. Good for all stock; no waste, all palatable and 
well digested. Does splendid work in ehredding and 

eutting dry stalke, Fully guaran 


JOSEPH DICK AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
Box 33 Canton, Ohio, 




















and Improved 
i etit reed Fable. 


Send for 
Free Catalogue, 




















Saves expense and 
and cleans perfectiy. got all grains 


grasses. 
bus. wheat per da: Of great value for neighborhood use. Run by steam 
or other power. ‘read powers for 1, 2 or 3 horses, suited to all farm needs. 
Lever Powers, Saw Mills, Ensilage Cutters, etc. Write for free catalogue. 
HEEGNER & SCNS, 16 BROAD ST., LANSDALE, PA. 

















_4 Two Horse Full Circle 


BALING PRESSES 


make the solid compact bales 


BALES ** (pay — = 
ee ale (Southwick 











We want to send you our catalogue of bali 
presses. It contains information that will be be of 










value to any one contemplating the purchase of a that fillcars and save freight. ‘ 
machine. We give pointers about press construc- a Its feed 
tion and operation that are worth dollars to you. rranteed opening is 
years’ experience and patents ss Guaran < LoL almost d~uble 
very point make the Gem and Victor — 12 to 18 é the size of others. 
strongest and lightest, most durable ones one ally tons a CZ Low bridge—7 inches 
operated and least expensive. Let us day. . high—for }.orsos t« stop 


book. A postal card request is ain 


° f 1t 
GEO. ERTEL COMPANY, Quincy, M1. over. Strong, cafe, Hg 


Adapted to bank b-:cs. 4 








Sizes and Style~,Horse ~d8:eam 
Power, Wood cr Steel Construction. 


EMPIRE ENGINES | | So sxowionmre.c0. 


8to 25 H. P., mounted or stationary; 

Sweep Powers, for 2 to 8 horses 
Tread Po WPS 

BERN a oven © ‘ae 






















Corn Shellers, Saws, Plows, See OUR GUARANTEE of 
Steel and Plank Rollers, 


THE MESSINGER MFU, CO., Tatamy,Pa | ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 











—F armer’s— 
yclopedia of 
Agriculture 


A Compendium of Agricultural Science and Practice on Farm, 
Orchard and Garden Crops, the Feeding and Diseas . of Farm . _ni- 
mals, Dairy Farming, and Poultry in the United States and Canada 


Authors: EARLEY VERNON WILCOX, Ph. D. 
CLARENCE BEAMAN SMITH, M.S. 


Assistant Editors in the Office of Experiment Stations, United States 
Department of Agriculture 


Ghe World Moves 


and whoever would not be left behind must lay hold on every 
means that enables him to move with it. As a basis of one’s 
efforts nothing is more essential than the possession of a good 
work of reference. 


Ghe Last Gwenty Years of Progress 


have measured more changes and recorded more advances in 
every branch of agricultural science than have been achieved dur- 
ing the hundred years preceding. During all these years no 
reference book adequately covering the subject has been issued. 


























The plan of this work is most comprehensive. Every arti- 
cle has received the most careful preparation at the hands of the 
authors, who have enlisted the co-operation of the highest author- 
ities in the various departments. The greatest educators of 
the world, representing every branch of agriculture, here unite in 
one immense faculty to present directly and plainly the perti- 
nent facts cf their specialties. Every statement is authoritative 
and absolutely reliable. 


If you wish to know about field crops, garden vegetables, 
fruits, nuts and other economic plants, farm animals, dairy farm- 
ing, poultry, also manures, fertilizers, principles of feeding, soils, 
drainage, irrigation, spraying, veterinary medicines, ete, ete, it is 
here. Everything concerning farm matters is treated with great 
thoroughness, though without undue fullness. We claim for it the 
unique distinction of presenting for the first time, in a carefully 
arranged and perfectly accessible form, an accurate summary of 
every subject of interest to farmers, ete. 


Over 6000 Gopics Indexed—A 
Wealth of Illustrations 


‘An important part of this work is its very complete and elab- 
orate index, with cross-references under both scientific and com- 
mon names, so that any information wanted can be found at once. 
There are between 6000 and 7000 topics covered in these refer- 
ences, making the most perfect index to agriculture ever 
attempted. It contains 700 royal octavo pages (92 x 7 inches) 
and nearly 500 superb half-tone and other original illustraticns. 
Type, paper, printing and binding are all in the highest style of 
the bookmaker’s art, worthy alike of the well-qualified authors, 
the enterprising publishers, «nd the industry of agriculture. 


Price Within Reach of All 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth . . . Only $3.50 
Half Morocco, very sumptuous .. 4.50 


Ordinarily, a work of this character, but not nearly as good, 
sells at $5 to $10, but we make the introductory price one that 


should place this book in every home. 








Address the Sole Publishers 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Book Department 


52 Lafayette Plac , New York 


SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTION, showte sample pages, method of treat- 
ment of the subjects, specimeus of illustrations, type, etc., etc. 
pplied FREE o:: application. 





























